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Editorial. 


UNE in New England and along the parallels of lati- 
tude from New England to Oregon is the month 
when man is most nearly at peace with his climate. 
Some of our favored readers have June all the 
year. But it is a notable fact that the majority of 

our readers, and the Unitarian churches that furnish them, 
are in that narrow belt above forty degrees north of the 
equator, where June is the flowering of the year. Buckle 
would find in such a fact a law of nature not to be disre- 
garded. But, as the fringe of Unitarian churches along the 
Pacific coast in California is far south of this line, it appears 
that this is not a law of nature, but an accident of settlement. 
We hope to do our part to show that religion and liberty can 
be united and established in every part of our common coun- 
try without regard to lines drawn by nature or the accidents 
of migration. 
we 


A CORRESPONDENT and some other good friends object to 
the interest in organization displayed by the egistey and 
the Unitarian Association. ‘The objection is made on be- 
half of the larger interests of humanity. Our much neg- 
lected friend the apostle Paul, in this, as in so many other 
things, has pointed out the right way. He said of food and 
drink and holy days: One man eats and drinks, and keeps 
the day, and thanks God. Another with an equally good 
conscience abstains from eating and drinking, and does not 
keep the holy day, and still gives thanks to God. Let each 
man be persuaded in his own mind. For our part, we de- 
sire to see our Unitarian institutions strong, in order that 
they may furnish a pulpit, a platform, and an organ for 
those prophets of the soul who have a truth to proclaim, 
but who, unless they were taken care of by otiers, would be 
as helpless as babes in the woods. ‘The institutions they 
decry give them shelter, food, friends, and a working place. 
We would strengthen all our agencies for good for the sake 
of those who seek a refuge from ecclesiastical tyranny and 
creeds that oppress their consciences. Commonly, they do 
not appreciate the blessing our Church offers tothem. Often, 
if it depended upon them, there would be no place of refuge 
for others who come after them. ‘To aid another class, also, 
we would strengthen the bands of brotherhood,— for those 
who love humanity, who have generous thoughts, and who 
wish to give themselves without stint for the service of the 
world, Brave, generous, unselfish as they are, their best en- 
deavors would often be wasted like water spilled in the sand 
or steam diffused in the air or electricity discharged without 
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a conductor, unless some spiritual engineer provided for 
them the machinery needed to direct their force to its proper 
end. ; 

Js 


Dr. BeHRENDs of Brooklyn won great applause from the 
audience and sharp criticism from some of his ministerial 
brethren at the late Ecumenical Conference for his fiery 
attack upon creeds and sectarianism. While he spoke from 
the point of view of the most conservative Orthodoxy, he 
denounced all “ the talk about comity or co-mity as being in 
fact comedy.’ It has been supposed that his sudden death 
so soon after the conference was caused by the sharp attacks 
of his critics; but a better explanation is offered by friends, 
who say that he was too old a veteran in the service to be 
disturbed by opposition. He expressed his real convictions 
at the conference, but the probable explanation is that his 
fiery eloquence was the presage of his coming death. His 
nervous system was breaking up. Very likely the over-ex- 
ertion hastened the end. We quote a few sentences from 
his speech: “I have heard a good deal about comity or 
co-mity. I pronounce it comedy. It is a farce from begin- 
ning to end. I have heard so much of it that I am sick and 
tired of it. Comity is the art of behavior between rivals in 
business. Are we rivals? No. If we are, we want to drop 
our rivalry and enter into immediate and eternal partnership. 
Comity,— I do not like the word. I like it no better than I 
like the word ‘toleration.’ I tolerate you, and you tolerate 
me? No! I claim my free-born citizenship in every prov- 
ince of the great republic of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
going to have co-operation. It is bound to come. Co-oper- 
ation! When co-operation comes, look out for the tramp of 
the armed host and the flaming feet of the invincible captain. 
Your denominational banners, riddled with shot, torn into 
tatters, put them in your glass cases, stow them away in 
the shelves of some theological museum, and then let us all 
go out together, and preach only Christ and him crucified.” 


we 


A LARGE committee has been formed, headed by Dr. Bar- 
rows, president of Oberlin College, and composed of men 
from various evangelical denominations, to stimulate the citi- 
zens of the United States to prepare for the incoming of the 
twentieth century. They propose, through prayer, through 
study, reading, and organization, to arouse the community to 
the need of a national religious revival. ‘The committee says 
‘with truth that ‘‘a year’s preparation of this kind will result 
in a higher standard of Christian life, manifesting itself in 
unparalleled enterprises of the twentieth century for spread- 
ing the gospel, and thereby elevating mankind to the ex- 
alted station for which they were destined.” Although our 
churches will not be able to adopt the specific methods of 
this committee, it is certain that, by fixing the minds of the 
people upon the higher possibilities of the new century, an 
atmosphere may be created in which it would seem easy to 
do all right things and to undertake whatever is desirable 
for the good of the world. If we can make the twentieth 
century seem to be the beginning of a new epoch to the 
young who are to begin their active life next year, they will 
rise to the level of their own expectations. 


we 


Our paper this week contains a full account of the Festi- 
val held in Tremont Temple last week. On the Friday follow- 
ing the Festival the closing meeting of the celebration of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary was held. The addresses were too 
carefully prepared and too valuable to be crowded together 
in abstracts. We shall therefore print them in successive 
numbers. The writers were Messrs. Hale, Bradford, Chad- 
wick, Gannett, Thayer, Ames, Lazenby, Hyde, and Eliot. 
Their subjects were Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Marti- 
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neau, with reminiscences and prophecies which cover the 
history of our movement. Some of them were too long for 
the listener or the reader, and we may be compelled to 
divide them. Those who heard these papers will be glad to 
read them, and those who did not will certainly thank us for 
the opportunity we offer them. 


Tests of Criticism. 


The critic is one who looks a thing over to see whether or 
not it is all right. His judgment may be expressed in praise 
or in blame. It-is a degraded use of the word “ critic” to 
apply it to a fault-finder. But all words are liable to deg- 
radation because the thing they represent may be perverted. 
A censor, for instance, is one who is authorized to express a 
judgment concerning the fitness of men and things for cer- 
tain uses. But we speak of a censorious person, meaning to 
indicate an ill-natured fault-finder. 

Something of the degraded meaning of these words has 
come into the popular estimate of criticism in religion. But 
the critic is one of the most useful persons in any community, 
and he who is not in all his ways critical will blunder at 
every step. The newsboy who bites a coin to test its genuine- 
ness is a true critic, and uses scientific methods. Nobody 
wants to buy a picture which is a false antique, or furniture 
which has an ancient look, but has been riddled by bird-shot 
and not by worms. No one willingly buys a forgery of 
any kind; and, to protect himself, a well-instructed person al- 
most unconsciously tests everything that comes under his 
notice. 

Formerly in things sacred a feeling which, happily, is now 
rapidly passing away, was invoked to ward off criticism and 
protect ancient traditions. Impassioned appeals were made to 
the sentiment of reverence. Why should one who would not 
allow the reputation of his father, of his mother, of his wife, 
to be subjected to criticism, submit his religious beliefs to 
analysis and the tests of the critic? The fallacy of this 
appeal lay in the subtle twist in the argument and applica- 
tion. Having excited indignation by supposing a case 
where an insult might be offered to a mother’s memory, the 
emotién excited was then transferred to a perfectly harmless 
question concerning the genuineness and authenticity of his- 
toric traditions. 

If one of the devout persons who were offended by criti- 
cism had been offered a coin said to have been stamped dur- 
ing the reign and bearing the effigy of Augustus Cesar, he 
would have spared no pains and kept back no questions that 
would have made him sure of the truth. Before he bought 
the coin, he would place its genuineness beyond question, so 
that at no time would he run the risk of discovering that he 
had been cheated; and yet, if there were offered to him 
some document relating to his faith, he might resent any 
question as to its age and its value. 

It was the weakness of faith, and not the strength of it, 
which excited the fear of the critic which is now passing. 
Instinctively, every child does test the character of his father 
and his mother, he does criticise as every husband or wife 
also tries and tests and doubts and fears and hopes, until 
at last all doubts pass and confidence ripens into love and 
reverence. When this time has come, there is no fear. 
There is nothing to be discovered which will cast out perfect 
love. In the religious world, in a new way, this confidence 
in God, in the immortal life, in the masterly influence of 
Jesus as a trusty guide of life, is so well established that in 
all the churches the demand arises for a new voyage of dis- 


‘covery into the unrecorded past of Christian history, that 


new treasures of knowledge may be brought home. Men 
and women begin to say with gladness: We have no sacred 
places in the past of history or in the present of faith that 
can be profaned by knowledge. We have no fear that God 


seem less near and loving, that Jesus will appear less 
nd strong, that our faith will be lowered and our hope 
narrowed by any true thing which the wit of man may dis- 
cover and proclaim. . 

It is possible that, when the new confidence in truth comes 
to a little more fulness of feeling and expression, we may 
have in all the churches an inspiring outburst of enthusiasm, 
and that in a new zeal for religion and a new confidence in 
the truth every useless creed, custom, ritual, and symbol, will 
be swept away. 
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Some Anniversary Notes. 


The readers of the Aegister will be interested to know the 
result of the ballot for the names of the twenty-five Ameri- 
can Unitarians, not now living, to be used as part of the 
decoration of Tremont Temple during the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary exercises, and also something about our foreign 
delegates. President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association furnishes the following information: More than 
four hundred names received yotes, not including a great 
Many votes cast for living persons and several for non- 
American Unitarians. In the order of the ballot the first 
twenty-six names are as follows: Channing, Parker, Emer- 
son, Clarke, Longfellow, Holmes, King, Bryant, Lowell, 
) Bellows, Curtis, Dix, Sumner, Mann, Andrew, Furness, 
, Everett, Hedge, Cooper, Alcott, Gannett, Adams, Bancroft, 
j Hawthorne, Peabody, and May. ‘Twenty-six are included, 
7 because the last two names were a tie in the vote. These 
: names, painted in gold letters on purple muslin, with a 
; background of bunting, were hung around the two galleries 
of Tremont Temple. Space permitted the addition of four 

additional names, and, therefore, the names. of one Hunga- 
| rian and three Englishmen were added. The names were 
, Francis David, Lindsey, Priestley, and Martineau. 
The decorations of Tremont Temple were very elaborate 
J 


: 
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and handsome, including flags of all the nations represented 
in the anniversary meetings, a great banner with the name 
of the Association, and over the organ the word “ Welcome.” 
Streamers were hung from the central chandelier to all the 
corners of the hall. 
; The Association’s building on Beacon Street was also elabo- 
tately decorated with crimson bunting along the cornices of 
the third story, and a broad band of laurel under the windows 
: of the second story on both sides of the house. Great 
: wreaths of laurel were hung on the projections of the first 
story, with the figures 1825, 1900, at each side of the main 
door. Window boxes containing flowers were placed on the 
; sills of the first floor windows, and potted plants on the balus- 
; trades of the steps. 
: A photograph of the decorated building was taken Thurs- 
day morning, and at the same time a group of foreign dele- 
gates and others was photographed upon the steps of the 
Association’s building. 

The foreign guests of the American Unitarian Association 
have not been idle during their American visit. The first 
to arrive were Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, delegate from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. Ion Pritch- 
ard, honorary secretary of the Sunday School Society, and 
his sister, Miss Marian Pritchard. This party travelled to 
Washington, Chicago, Niagara, and through Canada to Bos- 
_ ton. Mr. Bowie preached in Washington, Chicago, and Ot- 
tawa; and he with Mr. and Miss Pritchard made themselves 
most welcome and useful at various denominational meetings 
along their route. In Boston, Mr. Bowie preached on May 
20 at the South Congregational Church, spoke at the Tem- 
-perance Society, at the Women’s Alliance, the Association 
meeting of Tuesday morning, the Meadville Dinner, and 

Festival. He with Mr. and Miss Pritchard sailed for 
e from New York on May 26. In Boston Mr. Bowie 


in Cambridge. 
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was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. save! Wells. Mr. Pritch- 
ard spoke at the Sunday School Society and Miss Pritchard 
at the Sunday School Society and at the Children’s Mis- 
sion. 

Rey. and Mrs. Charles Hargrove arrived in Montreal 
early in May, and proceeded to Niagara. Mr. Hargrove 
preached in the Church of the Messiah, New York, on May 
20, conducted the morning prayers in King’s Chapel on May 
21, gave the address at the Berry Street Conference in Bos- 
ton on May 23, preached on May 27 in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, and in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, spoke 
to the First Parish Club in Cambridge on May 28, and took 
part in various other meetings of Anniversary Week. On 
Sunday, June 3, he preached at Providence, R.I.; and on 
June 1o he is to preach at Washington, D.C. During their 
time in Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Hargrove were the guests of 
President and Mrs. Eliot at Cambridge. 

Prof. George Boros, the Hungarian delegate, reached Bos- 
ton just before the opening of Anniversary Week. He 
preached at Brookline on May 20, addressed the Women’s 
Alliance on the 21st, the Association on the 22d, the Mead- 
ville Dinner on the 23d, the Unitarian Festival on the 24th, 
and took part in various other meetings. On May 27 he 
preached at Providence, R.I., and on the next day spoke 
On May 29 he left for Washington, D.C., 
where he preached on June 3. Thence he is to proceed to 
Meadville, to take part in the graduation exercises there, and 
to Chicago and Niagara, returning to Boston at the end of 
June. During his stay in Boston, Prof. Boros was the guest 
of Rev. and Mrs. William H. Lyon in Brookline. 

On the same ship with Prof. Boros came Rev. James Ho- 
cart of the Free Christian Church of Brussels. He preached 
on May 20 in Newton, and on May 27 in Portsmouth, N.H. 
He spoke to the Boston Association of Ministers on the 21st, 
the Association on the 22d, conducted the morning service 
in King’s Chapel, spoke to the Young People’s Union on the 
23d, and spoke in Cambridge on the 28th, besides being fre- 
quently called upon at other meetings. He is also now en- 
joying a brief journey, and will probably preach in New 
York and Washington before returning to Europe. 

Also in the same ship came Mr. and Mrs. D. Davies and 
Miss Gibson, English delegates from Newcastle. While tak- 
ing no active part in the speech-making of the week, these 
guests have been active in the attendance upon the meétings, 
and have been most welcome visitors. 

The Japanese delegates, Rev. Kinza Hirai and Rev. 
Tomoyoshi Murai, spoke in San Francisco and Chicago on 
their way to Boston. On May 20 Mr. Hirai preached in 
Providence, and on May 27 Mr. Murai preached in the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston. Mr. Murai also spoke 
to the Women’s Alliance on May 21, and Mr. Hirai to the 
Association on May 22. Mr. Murai is to remain for a fort- 
night in New England; and he will be heard at a number of 
the New England conferences, as well as preaching at Con- 
cord, N.H., and Worcester, Mass. 

From Germany came Prof. Gustav Oppert of Berlin, who 
has been a most genial guest. He has spoken in public only 
twice,— namely, at the Association on May 22, and at Cam- 
bridge on May 28,—but his cordial spirit has been felt in 
many meetings. He has been the guest of Prof. and Mrs. 
Cummings at Cambridge. 

Mr. Mozoomdar preached at Belmont on May 20, spoke 
to the Ministerial Union on May 21, to the Association on 
May 22, to the Sunday School Society on May 24, and at 
Cambridge on May 29, besides taking an active part at many 
other meetings. On May 27 he preached at the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston; and he has many other en- 
gagements in the month of June, including a visit to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Mozoomdar has been the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed at Belmont. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal of Calcutta preached at Roslin- 
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dale on May 20, spoke to the Temperance Society on May 21, 
and was active at other gatherings. 

All these guests have greatly commended themselves to the 
American brethren. It has been a great pleasure and satis- 
faction to acquire the friendship of these able and earnest 
fellow-workers in different lands. ‘The organization of the 
International Council, which was modestly inaugurated on 
May 24, is a significant event in the history of liberal religion. 


Current Topics. 


AN extraordinary situation has been confronting the peo- 
ple of St. Louis, Mo. For over four weeks the employees 
of the St. Louis Transit Company have been on strike for 
higher wages and shorter hours. During that time skir- 
mishes between the strikers and the police upon the streets 
of the city have been frequent. People in nowise concerned 
with the strike or its causes have been mortally shot or 
dangerously wounded by stray bullets. Men who have at- 
tempted to take the places of the dissatisfied workers have 
succumbed before the firearms of the strikers and their 
friends. All this in addition to the discomfort and incon- 
venience that has been occasioned by the virtual suppression 
of the street-car traffic of the city. In order-to protect prop- 
erty, the municipal authorities have been compelled to swear 
in 2,500 special guards, who have been kept under arms and 
in readiness to defend public and private property at the 
first intimation of general rioting. All attempts to reach an 
adjustment of the difference between the Transit Company 
and the men have so far proved futile. Arbitration has 
been found unavailing, for both the strikers and their for- 
mer employers have shown themselves extremely jealous of 
what they conceive to be their rights in the premises. The 
people of St. Louis are very much exercised over the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Some denounce the strikers, and others 
denounce the Transit Company. In the meanwhile the 
conflict appears to be as far from a termination as it ever 
was; and the reign of violence upon the streets of St. Louis 
continues, with no sign of abatement. 


° as 


THE commission which was appointed by the President to 
study political conditions in the Philippine Islands and es- 
tablish civil government there, arrived at Manila last Sunday 
morning, and was received with a suitable demonstration by the 
military forces of the United States in Luzon. Judge Taft, 
the chairman of the commission, is quoted as saying, shortly 
after his arrival in the Philippine capital, that the military 
government, under the direction of Gen. MacArthur, will con- 
tinue to administer the affairs of the islands until peace has 
been sufficiently restored to warrant the recommendation 
by the commission that civil rule be substituted for the ex- 
isting rule of soldiers. While the commission is carrying 
out its instructions, the military arm is continuing vigorously 
the work of suppressing all disorder in Luzon, and laying 
the foundations for the civil order which the commission is 
to establish there eventually. ‘There have been some signs 
of wavering among the hostile natives, but as yet no gen- 
eral purpose to submit to the authority of the United States 
has appeared among the followers of Aguinaldo. ‘The latter, 
in fact, appears to be as determined as ever to continue the 
conflict. The bulk of the Filipinos appear to be watching 
very closely the movements of the President’s commission at 
Manila, and it is predicted that a wise policy on the part of 
Judge Taft and his colleagues will go a long way toward re- 
storing peace in the island. The commissioners have shown 
an intention to try the power of conciliation upon the native 
mind as soon as the moment for such a policy shall arrive. 
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Tue long session of Congress adjourned yesterday, after 
considering some of the most important problems that have 
confronted a national legislature since the birth of the re- 
public. At the end of the last full week of the session 
the house passed, with but one dissenting vote (that of a 
Republican), the bill amending the so-called Sherman anti- 
trust act. The amendment extends and amplifies the pro- 
visions of existing statutes, by declaring every agreement or 
combination in restraint of commerce between the States or 
with foreign nations illegal, and every party to such an 
agreement liable to fine or imprisonment. The minority 
does not regard the.bill as offering a permanent solution of 
the problem of the trusts, and the prediction is confidently 
made that Congress will be called upon to consider more 
radical measures in that direction at its next session. In 
addition the problem of the Philippines will have to be 
dealt with during the next session. Some vigorous attempts 
were made to secure the passage of legislation for the civil 
government of the Philippines during the session which has 
just closed; but the majority of senators and representatives 
felt that Congress did not know enough about existing con- 
ditions in Luzon, and that the situation there had not 
reached a sufficiently definite form to warrant any action of 
a final nature by the legislative branch of the government. 
Other matters of legislation which Congress could not con- 
sider during the long session, and which will be brought in 
for discussion when the national legislature reconvenes, will 
make the coming session fully as important as the one just 
closed promised to be. 
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THE season that annually marks the termination of the 
college careers of thousands of American youth has already 
begun. During this week and the coming one, many 
colleges or seminaries are holding, or are about to hold 
their commencement exercises, which mark the beginning of 
preparations for the activities of the academic year that is to 
come. As a rule, most of the highest educational institu- 
tions are entering upon the commencement season with the 
feeling that the past year has been one of extraordinary 
development and progress in the educational affairs of the 
country. The endowments of colleges and universities 
during the year have been more liberal than ever before; 
and the educational machinery of the various institutions 
has been correspondingly strengthened, improved, and am- 
plified. The universities on the Pacific coast, Chicago Uni- 
versity, as well as several of the colleges and universities 
in the Far East, have felt the beneficent effects of improved 
financial conditions, and of a healthy and intelligent interest 
in the higher and more extensive mental and moral equip- 
ment of those who are destined to be the fathers and the mothers 
of the nation, its workers and its rulers. Seldom, indeed, 
does a day’s issue of the great newspapers appear that 
does not contain the record of some benefit, great or small, 
conferred upon some educational institution by the owner of 
millions of dollars, or by some obscure toiler who would 
fain confer upon those that follow the advantages of an edu- 
cation but too sorely missed in the course of the struggle 
that has closed or is about to close. 


we 


Great Briratn, and for that matter the rest of the world, 
regards the war in South Africa at an end. The British 
forces under the command of Lord Roberts entered Johan- 
nesburg last Friday without meeting with opposition. On 
the same day the cable informed the world that Pretoria was 
on the point of surrendering, that President Kruger of the South- 
African Republic had fled from the doomed city, and that the 
republic itself had collapsed so completely that the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, left to their own devices, found it 
sary to organize a general citizens’ vigilance committee — i fs 
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_ order to maintain order and protect property. At the begin- 
ning of the week came the information from Johannesburg 
that Lord Roberts had determined to carry out his original 
plan for the investment and reduction of Pretoria, and that 
he was not inclined to act upon the suggestion offered by the 
reported purpose of the Boers to abandon the capital of the 
Transvaal without a shot. Accordingly, the British com- 
mander-in-chief, possibly mindful of President Kruger’s solemn 
prediction of the terrible things that would happen upon 
the arrival of the British, continued the movement upon the 
Boer capital slowly, cautiously, and as if he were preparing 
to try conclusions with a well-armed, well-disciplined army of 
soldiers, sworn to desperate resistance. The city was com- 
pletely invested last Monday, and Lord Roberts sat before 
Pretoria awaiting the word of unconditional surrender, while 
British officers, with Johannesburg as a base of operations, 
were conducting the complete disarmament of that portion 
of the Transvaal which had been marched over by British 
regiments. ‘The conquerors were preparing the country for 
the experiment of civil rule. 


Brevities. 


As before announced, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, will receive and forward contribu- 
tions to the India Famine Fund. 


Evolution and progress have always been attended by 
degeneration and the extinction of the unfit. That is the 
meaning of the struggle for existence. 


The controversies about the Westminster Confession bring 
to the surface two words that had almost fallen out of the 
memory of man,— sublapsarianism and supralapsarian. 


Of Dr. Benjamin Andrews, ex-superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, the Advance says that he was a square peg in a 
round hole, interpreting the remark to mean that “ Dr. 
Andrews was on the square, and the board is not.” 


Following the copy of one of the Boston dailies which 
used the original draft, we omitted from Mr. Dole’s resolu- 
tion offered at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion the words “for international arbitration and against the 
curse of militarism.” 


“The Presbyterian Church,” so says an exchange, “is 
governed by majorities. The will of God may or may not lie 
with the greater side, but in the multitude there is safety. 
The Lord often casts a secret ballot. He is the one mem- 
ber with no ambition to be heard.” 


To correspondents who stick postage-stamps to the paper 
let us kindly suggest that the marginal stamps have a free 
edge which they may use for the purpose, leaving the stamp 
itself unspoiled. To replace the gum and make a mutilated 
stamp usable takes more time than it is worth. 


Reckless ventures in education, finance, and states-craft, 
may be happy blunders or otherwise. False principles ap- 
plied to practical affairs are sure to bring a harvest of evil 
in later times. One rule for distinguishing edible mush- 
rooms from poisonous ones is, “ Eat toadstools, and wait.” 

4 

_ here is an individual conscience, a social conscience, a 
national conscience, and some day there may be a universal 
‘conscience in this world. But the unit of each collective 
form of consciousness and responsibility is the individual 
conscience. By that all questions must be settled. The 
social conscience is only the combined expression of many 
‘consciences all polarized by the same moral judg- 
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On the day when the Publishers’ Building was opened at 
the Paris Exposition, Ambassador Porter got off some new 
jokes like this: ‘“‘ Newspaper men know how to keep ahead 
of the times, like the editor who, when open fireplaces gave 
place to steam heaters, changed his title from /ireside Com- 
panion to Christian Register.’ The American ambassador 
might have given us credit, not only for enterprise, but for 
the prophetic gift. The Czristian Register was founded 
nearly eighty years ago, long before the open fireplace gave 
way to the furnace and the steam heater. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Is Orthodoxy the Easier Way of Religion? 


To the Editor of the Christtan Register : — 


I have just finished reading the interesting sermon in the 
Register of May 10 by Rev. Dr. James De Normandie. 

All along I have questioned the ground he takes in calling 
Orthodoxy the easy way of religion. It seems to me that 
the faith of the Orthodox Christian demands earnest church 
attendance and Sabbath observation, that great merit is con- 
ceived to be in experimental piety earned by much wrestling 
in prayer. Is this the easy way of religion? 

Is not the sense of the supreme value of virtue, of right 
conduct, the practice of the Golden Rule, day by day, as the 
chief end of man, a real deterrent to church-going and the 
expressly devout habit ? 

Do not our Orthodox friends assiduously cultivate piety, 
and make a toilsome saving virtue of the waiting upon the 
so-called means of grace,— z.c., sanctuary and sacraments ? 

Do all these things signify the easy way of the soul? 

I doubt the logic of the position taken in Dr. De Norman- 
die’s sermon. 

The less ecclesiastical our habit, the more one emphasizes 
personal goodness as the “one thing needful.” Are altars 
a necessity? Is there an agonizing to be saved? 

The rational Christian is easy-going rather than over- 
scrupulous, High-Church, ritualist, doctrinaire, and devotee. 
Let us give church-credit to whom credit is due. 

To the most Orthodox Christian there comes the frequent 
wrestle. Each day witnesses unrest, fear, prayer, and self- 
examination. Hoc opus, hic labor est. W. H. S. 


The Ethics of “Resolutions,” 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


The treatment of certain resolutions offered at the late 
meeting of the Unitarian Association, and the remarks upon 
them printed in the issue of May 31, call for a clear under- 
standing as to the use and legitimacy of such resolutions. 
Let me premise that I am not greatly in favor of offering 
resolutions. Utterances of this sort, like political platforms, 
are apt to be vague and abstract rather than efficient and 
practical. On the other hand, we all believe in utterance of 
some sort. The well-known Saratoga utterance, though 
vague and general, seems to have done good, and not harm. 
Many ministers have said that it served to make the purpose 
of our churches more plain. We must assume that there are 
resolutions in which we all believe. We could hardly meet 
and vote, much less act, without this assumption. 

But there are resolutions on which a religious body may 
be divided. There may be an eager majority who wish to 
express themselves, as, for example, a generation ago upon 
the question of slavery. What shall we do in such cases as 
these? There are two answers. One is to say, what came 
near being said at the recent meeting in Tremont Temple, 
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that all such divisive subjects should be ruled out of the 
discussion of a religious body. There is danger of the loss 
of harmony, there is danger of harsh feeling, there is risk of 
alienating the affections of generous givers from the treasury 
of the churches. It is surely unfair if a mere majority pub- 
lish the expression of their opinions as the vote of the whole 
body. What injustice, for instance, would have been done 
to pro-slavery Unitarians, if ever a vote had been got at 
some Unitarian meeting in favor of the free-soil position ! 
A false rumor would have gone abroad to the effect that all 
Unitarians were opposed to slavery. Let us then, it is urged, 
forbid the taking of votes on all subjects of controversy. 
Let us not express ourselves even upon ethical or religious 
subjects, as long as any of our people remain in doubt upon 
them. This is the negative method of meeting our question. 
I can easily understand how it approves itself to many 
persons. 

I believe that good sense and the instinct of life and true 
Congregationalism lead us to exactly the opposite conclusion. 
I hold that it would have been wholesome and ennobling to 
have given the chivalrous anti-slavery sentiment in our 
churches full and free expression. What about the opinions 
of the opposite party? Let them be also expressed in the 
most clear and positive manner. Let both sets of resolu- 
tions be published. Let them stand side by side. Let the 
vote be carefully recorded so as to give justice to both sides 
and to tell the truth to the world. It would have been a 
splendid moral tonic to pro-slavery Unitarians to have been 
asked to utter themselves and to show fair cause why their 
humanitarian faith compelled them to oppose the anti- 
slavery movement. Do you say that this effort would have 
been trying to the temper of the men on both sides? It is 
out of such trial of temper that we develop the fraternal 
spirit, cease to be children, and grow to be men. The timid 
never grow, never accomplish anything, never attain man- 
hood. 

The resolutions of last week, however, were not divisive. 
The Unitarians were celebrating a great anniversary. They 
were glorying in famous men. They were glad that the 
world had caught up with them. The need was, doing fit 
reverence to their fathers, that they should now face to the 
front and see the mighty ideals into the presence of which 
their fathers’ work had brought them. Just what does “love 
to God and love to man” mean, translated into our present 
duties and opportunities? The resolutions, in the opinion 
of a considerable number of men and women, merely ex- 
pressed and set forth the lines of our movement. Did they 
“cover the whole structure of civilization”? So much the 
better! What are our churches for, except for honest govern- 
ment, better education, a stricter justice, the relief of the 
poor, purity, temperance, international peace, humanity, and 
brotherhood? What is the use of holding meetings of our 
Association if not to inquire into more effective means and 
methods of carrying our gospel? Are we not yet ready to 
march toward our great ends? If we are ready, why should 
we not say so, and commit ourselves to our task? 

Let us not, then, shut off what active life there is among us. 
Let us give it utterance. Let us also give equal and free 
utterance to those who choose to stand and “mark time” 
a while longer. Let them, too, say, by as large a vote as they 
choose, why they think it best to show “ love to God and love 
to man” through caution and conservatism. Let any who 
please select a part only of the larger programme, and conse- 
crate themselves to such ends as they deem important. Is it 
not a shame if we only revere the past,and send out no for- 
ward-looking utterance whatever? Letus rather, if we cannot 
agree, send out a dozen different expressions of our actual 
attitude toward the great and pressing issues of our time. Is 
any one shy of the principles of total abstinence? It will do 
him good to shape a better way to overcome the open evils 
of intemperance. Is any one of us in favor of an occasional 
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war? It will do him good to try to frame a resolution em- 
bodying his military ideas. Does some one urge that the 
whole range of subjects is too large, and that we are doing 
too little to warrant our saying anything about them? I am 
open to this plea of genuine modesty. But I think that it 
does us good even to lift up our eyes to the hills; and we 
cannot look at them, and not long to utter our admiration. 


Rejoinder. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


As one of those who objected to the passage of the resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Dole at the Unitarian Association, I 
wish to accept the responsibility for my action and to ex- 
plain it. I will not attempt to answer Mr. Dole’s letter in 
detail, but, in passing, will say that the elaborate plan which 
he now presents may be a good one; but it has never been 
adopted by any of our organizations, and does not affect the 
questions we are now considering. I wish to assert what 
seemed to me to be fundamental principles of Congrega- 
tionalism as understood and practised in the Unitarian body 
now for more than three-quarters of a century. 

We have no organization of any kind which has a right 
to instruct the churches as to their creeds, covenants, litur- 
gies, church membership, internal organization, or the ad- 
ministration of their financial affairs. We have no boards 
or executive officers of any kind who have authority to in- 
quire into the belief of ministers or churches, or to require 
of them assent to any set of doctrines, theological, political, 
sociological, or psychological. 

The case of the Preamble of the National Conference fur- 
nishes no precedent for a continuous series of resolutions. 
After twenty-nine years of controversy and vexation of spirit 
an informal meeting was held, in which a hundred men 
struggled together for three hours, until, out of a dozen dif- 
ferent statements, one emerged which the Conference finally 
adopted unanimously. My belief at that time was that it 
would have been better if we could have abolished the Pre- 
amble and Constitution. Being present at the organization 
of the British National Conference, I recited the story of our 
troubles, and advised our brethren to keep to the precedents 
of their own national constitution which they did. 

At a meeting of the Ministerial Union, I objected to a 
resolution which was sent to the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. If it was delivered to that august body, any influ- 
ence which it had there proceeded from the false assumption 
that it represented the Unitarian ministers of America. The 
fact was, it was passed by a vote of less than twenty-five 
ministers, without previous warning. Nobody objected to 
the tenor of the message. I, at least, did object to a docu- 
ment sent with the forms of ecclesiastical authority by a body 
which represents no authority. 

From the beginning the American Unitarian Association 
has been supported and criticised by a body-guard of sturdy 
Congregational Unitarians, who, like Channing, have con- 
stantly objected to any assumption on its part of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The directors and executive officers of the 
American Unitarian Association do not constitute anything 
like a presbytery or a house of bishops, and never attempt to 
memorialize the churches as to their duties. By general 
consent the great majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion who have a right to vote at its annual meeting abstain 
from any attempt to make the Association the organ of ex- 
pressing their beliefs. The time available for business on 
the one day of its annual meeting is not sufficient for the 
discussion of even one set of resolutions, to say nothing 
about the great number which would instantly be offered if 
the Association should invite them. I should have acted as 
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simply a reaffirmation of the Preamble of the Constitution of 
National Conference, of which the substance has been 
Me by of my life ever since it was adopted. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


The circling years bring light at last, 

On martyr graves fresh wreaths are cast; 
From discord flow serener strains, 

And blessings crown our human pains. 


Hail to the honors not yet won 

In paths of progress just begun; 
Leave, leave the past, its narrow strife, 
Seek ye the future’s grander life. 


As rolls the tide o’er ocean’s shore, 

As climbs the sun in glory more, 

So sweeps the power of God’s own truth, 
So conquers love’s eternal youth. 


By visions high our thoughts are thrilled, 
For prophets’ dreams shall be fulfilled ; 
Church of the living God, to thee 

We pledge our souls,— church of the free. 


The Festival. 


‘The Unitarian Festival was held in Tremont Temple on 
the evening of Thursday, May 24. ‘The tables overflowed 
from the floor to both the balconies, and the remaining seats 
were filled with listeners. It was a splendid and eager 
audience which was called to order a little before seven 
o’clock by the chairman of the Festival Committee, Mr, 
William P. Fowler. 


ADDRESS OF MR, FOWLER. 


In behalf of the Unitarian laymen of Boston and vicinity, 
I bid you a hearty welcome. Contrary to the established 
tule of good letter-writing and good speech-making, I must 
__ perforce begin with an apology. Your committee has striven 
hard and long to delay the improvement of Music Hall until 
after this Festival. But we were obliged to abandon that 
spacious fane of Apollo for this lovely but limited temple of 
Calvin. [Laughter.] We regret our inability to provide all 
our guests with good seats, but we rely upon your well-known 
good-nature to pardon all deficiencies. 
- Our Unitarian forefathers were pioneers in free thought. 
They suffered social ostracism because they dared to main- 
tain the truth as they saw it. In those days the name of 
“free thinker” was an opprobrious one, synonymous with 
“atheist? and “infidel.” To be a Unitarian seventy-five 
years ago meant to be a man of conviction, a man who 
strove to see the right, and to do it. It should mean just 
that to-day: it does mean it. For, whether our lot be cast 
in the quiet of a country village or amid the bustle of a city’s 
oo vities or in the halls of our national legislature, our 
duties as Unitarians remain the same. And, when the time 
comes for us to decide whether we will follow the dictates 
¢ our own conscience or whether we will yield to the preju- 
dices and persuasions of our fellows, we must remember our 
nitarian heritage, and pursue the right as God shows us 
ae right, loyally and manfully. [Applause.] 
ae meet here to-night to congratulate ourselves upon the 
progress of our denomination during the last three-quarters 
of ‘century, and to take counsel together as to the future. 
e are fortunate in having as our leader and presiding 
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whose course in public affairs has always been marked by a 
steadfast manliness of purpose and adherence to the right 
[applause], one whose voice has ever been raised in behalf 
of the oppressed and down-trodden. [ Applause. | We of his 
household of faith delight to honor him for his long service 
as an incorruptible statesman. [Applause.] It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you, as the president of the 
evening, Hon. George Frisbie Hoar. 
Mt. Hoar was received with wave on wave of applause, cul- 
minating in three hearty cheers. He then spoke as follows: 


OPENING ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Men and Women of the Unitarian 
HTousehold,— ‘The pleasant task has been assigned to me of 
bidding welcome to our friends from all over the land and 
from over the sea at this festive gathering. I have no other 
word to say to-night. I have no word of warning or of reproof 
or exhortation,— nothing but ‘‘ Welcome.” I am profoundly 
grateful for this honor. There is no man, whatever his work 
in life, who may not well be willing to lay it aside for a time, 
to come, as to a bath in a cool and pure river, to a gathering 
like this. 

I suppose that I owe the great honor of this invitation to 
the fact that the American Unitarian Association and I are 
contemporaries. You are just ending your seventy-fifth year, 
and I am very soon to begin mine. Now to be in your 
seventy-fifth year, for a man or a woman, is a disease. It is 
a disease you are very sure to get well of, however, either by 
dying or by getting into your seventy-sixth year. But for 
you, a great religious organization, it is nothing but a symp- 
tom of health and hope. 

I shall detain you but a moment. My brain is like the 
lyre of Anacreon, which, when he would have sung of war, 
would respond only to love. I am afraid that my old lute 
will answer readily to nothing but politics; and I do not feel 
quite inclined to talk politics here to-night, for I have found 
myself of late very much in the position —if you can imagine 
it — of some good old orthodox minister who has preached 
the five points of Calvinism all his life, and wakes up some 
morning to find that his colleague, his deacons, and all his 
congregation almost, have gone over to Bob Ingersoll. 
[Great laughter. ] 

It is a curious fact, in the history and growth of religious 
thought, that, without any previous concert, neither knowing 
what the other was doing or was thinking of, the Unitarians in 
England and in the United States — in those days when in- 
tercourse was so difficult—founded their Association not 
only in the same year, but on the same day, seventy-five years 
ago to-day. I will not call it a miracle; but I believe the 
same divine spirit, the same Pentecostal flame, came to each 
from the same quarter. 

We have been puzzling ourselves ever since to define Uni- 
tarianism, and I know one enthusiastic gentlemen who thinks 
he can do it. But, for myself, I should as soon think of try- 
ing to define infinity or humanity or the intellect or the soul. 
To define, as I said once before, is to put limits to, to 
bound, to confine, to enclose. The great things of the uni- 
verse cannot be bounded or limited or enclosed. Almost the 
last time—I do not know but the very last time —that 
Daniel Webster appeared in court, he was counsel in a great 
patent case,—a dispute between the inventors of two car- 
wheels. Mr. Webster’s client claimed that the other man 
had borrowed his invention, was manufacturing his wheel. 
Rufus Choate was on the other side; and that great and 
wonderful advocate exhausted his ingenuity for half a day in 
pointing out the differences, distinctions, and want of resem- 
blance between those two wheels. And, when he got through, 
Mr. Webster got up, and, putting his hands in his pockets, 
he said: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, there they are. Just look 
at ’em!”? And Mr. Choate’s four hours’ argument was an- 
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swered. [Laughter. ] Now, if anybody wants to know what 
Unitarianism is, there they are. Just look at’em! Just look 
at ’em! [Applause.] They have been living fora century in 
many a city and town and village throughout this broad land. 
Their lives have been seen and known of all men. There they 
are. Just look at ’em! . 

I think, if anybody told you of a man or woman that he or 
she had been an active, influential, working member of a 
Unitarian parish, you would know well enough what sort of 
a character you were to find. It means something with a 
distinction of its own that no man can describe, that no man 
can paint, but that every man perfectly recognizes and un- 
derstands. It includes for a man public spirit, freedom of 
thought, tolerance in judgment, generosity, self-sacrifice, love 
of humanity, love of country, love of freedom, love of justice, 
personal honor, business integrity, the quality of the good 
neighbor, the willingness to live for the country, the willing- 
ness, if need be, to become unpopular for the country [great 
applause], and, if need be, to die for the country. If it isa 
woman, it suggests these things also that I have named, in 
the gentle and feminine fashion which belongs to the Ameri- 
can woman and the English woman, and to the Unitarian 
woman everywhere, covered and adorned with beauty as of 
a rose and with fragrance as of the lily. 

God be thanked that we claim no monopoly of these 

things. They are the Christian graces, which depend not 
upon any creed or upon any conclusion of the intellect. 
They are found in every denomination. They are found 
among the disciples and lovers of Jeremy Taylor and George 
Herbert and John Keble. ‘They are found in the stern 
households of Puritanism. They are found among the fol- 
lowers of Wesley. But, where they are found in man or 
woman, so far Unitarianism is found in man or woman. 
[Applause.] To possess these qualities and graces is, ac- 
cording to our creed, salvation; and the notion that “ there 
be few that be saved” is not a Unitarian doctrine. [Ap- 
plause. | 

But, my friends, you are listening to-night for other voices 
than mine. I shall have the pleasure of presenting to you 
new friends from abroad and old friends who are at home. 
But, before we proceed, you will join in singing the hymn 
written for this occasion by Dr. Savage. 


After the singing of Dr. Savage’s hymn, Mr. Hoar con- 
tinued as follows : — 


Beyond all question or confutation, in my judgment, the 
greatest orator who has spoken the English language within 
living memory was Louis Kossuth. There are some of us 
in whose memories the rich tones of that wonderful voice, 
after nearly fifty years, are still ringing. It was my privi- 
lege to visit the old man in his exile at Turin, just after he 
had passed his ninetieth birthday, when his eye was not 
dim nor his natural force abated, and to take inspiration 
from his confident hope for the future of liberty and of his 
beloved Hungary. He did not quite live to see the fruition 
which has come to-day, when Hungary is taking its great 
and assured place among the great nations of Europe, and 
when its people are taking their assured place among the 
great races of history. I am happy to welcome a pilgrim 
from the land to which the heart of the American people 
went out in 1852, a gentleman of our own faith, Prof. George 
Boros of Hungary. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. BOROS, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The day before 
yesterday the Unitarians— nay, I may say the sons and 
daughters of the United States of America— did such an 
unusually great honor to Hungary, my beloved country, that 
I feel it my greatest duty to seize the very first occasion to 
express my best thanks for your kind attention. Well do I 
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know that the love of liberty was moving your hearts and 
your lips. You ‘are perfectly right if you think that the 
Hungarians were the friends and, if needed, the martyrs of 
freedom. The love of freedom was born with every true 
Hungarian, just as much as the belief in the only one God. 
The founder of Hungary, victorious Arpad, a thousand years 
ago, the first king, Stephen the Saint, nine hundred years 
ago, secured equality and freedom for every nationality in 
the country to use their own language. We were born free; 
and, though oppressed for a long time, Hungary is free again. 
Therefore, if any nation in the world can feel a sympathy for 
the United States of America, for this sweet land of liberty, 
the nation of Kossuth will always feel the deepest sympathy. 

Your noble president, in his capacity as secretary, invited 
me to give you some information about the Unitarians of 
Hungary. Whenever I am called upon to speak of my 
country’s past, and especially of my Unitarian religion, I 
feel as if I were contemplating a great battlefield, strewn 
with the yet unburied corpses of my countrymen and my 
brethren in the faith, and with wounded soldiers, far from the 
good physician’s care. But I say, as one of your American 
Unitarian poets has said, ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
The present prospect is more agreeable. My eyes fall upon 
a fine clear spot of my native land, where green pastures feed 
the flocks, and the leafy trees shade those who are wearied 
by the daily round of toil. 

The last thirty-five years have made a new country out of 
Hungary. Come and see our flourishing capital, Budapest, 
with its magnificent House of Parliament on the one hand, 
its splendid cathedrals, and its palace-crowned hills overlook- 
ing the quiet Danube. ‘The same short period has brought 
forth an entirely new Unitarian Church, with twenty thousand 
more souls than we have had at any time within the last two 
hundred and fifty years. In the plains of Hungary, three 
hundred years ago, our faith had spread so rapidly that a dean 
of the Calvinistic church had good reason to exclaim, “ If 
the progress of this heretical doctrine be not soon arrested, 
we shall lose most of our people!” Now in those very plains 
the way is again open for our simple faith; and, in spite of 
the scanty means of the people, every two or three years a 
new Unitarian congregation is started, a new church is built, 
and a new school is opened. 

And, in the Far East land of the Szeklers, where our 
mother churches stand and live in spite of so many suffer- 
ings, persecutions, and losses, we find that two-thirds of the 
one hundred and twenty-five parishes and churches have 
been rebuilt, renovated,— as it were, created out of nothing. 
Most of them are the work of the simple peasants who wor- 
ship in them. Everything, from the foundation to the roof- 
timbers, is the handiwork of the worshippers. Our people 
have built the temples of their God up to this very day, as 
the followers of Nehemiah rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, the 
sword in one hand and the trowel in the other: only, in 
these latter days, they have turned the sword into the 
ploughshare. The poverty of our people is their wealth; 
for, if they are poor in worldly goods, they are rich in the 
fruit of the spirit. Of those who have died in the last 
thirty-five years, I recall the names of thirty-five who have 
bequeathed fair sums of money to help the children of our 
poor to study in our higher schools. Here I can show you 
a sample of brown bread, made of pure wheat. Every day 
three such buns are given to two hundred Szekler boys 
from the bequest of a Szekler gentleman, who spent his life of 
eighty years in self-denial in order to save money to educate 
the young men of his household of faith. Would you see 
our palaces of education and culture? We have more in 
proportion to our numbers than any other religious denomi- 
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nation in our land,— one theological college and two high ; 


schools, one of which confers certificates of matriculati tion 


for the university. Within a year we shall have a fine col- 


lege building, costing more than half a million florin: 


See 


00,000), to accommodate four hundred boys. One-fifth 
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of this sum — enormous for our Hungarian resources — is 
given, under certain conditions, by the State, a second fifth 
_ by the kind donations of our men, a third fifth from special 
_ funds, while the remaining two-fifths we trust to obtain, by 
God’s help, by and by. Our churches supply some nine 
thousand boys and girls every year with elementary and re- 
ligious education. A vigorous religious and moral life has 
been roused in our parishes under the influence of a new 
association, which bears the name of our first bishop, 
Francis David. In this association you find men and 
women, young and old, co-operating for the promotion of 
_ religious enthusiasm and moral purity, inviting Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, and others to address us on questions of 
the day, and thus work with us for the promotion of what is 
good and useful to humanity. 

And, last, but not least, I must tell you that the legislature 
of Hungary incorporated in the fundamental laws of their 
kingdom the same principles of civil and religious liberty 
which the first Unitarian bishop in Transylvania proclaimed 
in 1560, under King John Sigismund and his Unitarian 
court. 

_ But one word more. While the great Queen Maria Theresa 

regarded it as the greatest favor done to her if any Unita- 
rians were converted to the Roman Catholic Church, now 
our beloved King Francis Joseph crosses the threshold 
of our Unitarian college in Kolosvar, and gives his blessing 
to our institutions. Taking all things together, we may con- 
template these last years of the nineteenth century with satis- 
faction and gratitude, and with a fervent hope for the future, 
since these thirty-five years have secured for us the friend- 
ship of our brother Unitarians in England and America, of 
the liberals of Central Europe: they have secured for us 
freedom of thought and of speech all over the world. And 
‘these will be our mightiest allies in securing the victory of 
our principles, which are love to God and man, devotion to 
our work, to friendship, and every form of goodness. 

Before I close, one or two words I wish to say of our rela- 
tionship to American Unitarianism. It was seventy years 
ago, therefore soon after the establishment of this Asso- 
ciation, that the Unitarian, Alexander Jairus, came over 
to the United States. He carried back some good news and 
some encouragement to our Unitarian Church, but he did 
more: he carried home a new spirit, a spirit of liberty; and, 
with the voluminous book on America which he published, 
he awakened the nation, which was deeply dormant in con- 
sequence of those cruel vivisections which her present ally, 
Austria, made in her. Then came Kossuth and Széchenyi, 
the liberators of the nation. Then came Channing, that 
Saintly minister of the word of God; for with the generous 
aid of this Association his words were published in the Hun- 
garian language, and became good news to all people. 
Channing’s influence in Hungary was and is boundless. 
Therefore, in this respect, too, we have a good reason and a 
great duty to rejoice together with you at this grand jubilee 
meeting. The Hungarian Unitarian Church receives and en- 
joys the blessings of the new time; and just now she is, I 
firmly hope, at the beginning of a new and glorious future. 

_ The truth buried in the dungeon of Francis David has come 
_ to life again. Thanks to God and thanks to the American 
‘Unitarian Association for having put that name at the front 
of the English-speaking Unitarian immortals! In this act, 
justice has been given for the sufferings of the past and en- 

| ment offered for the future. 
ty thanks to you, zealous American Unitarians, thanks 
ou who came from so far-away countries, for the inspira- 
which you have given to the deputy of the oldest Unita- 
church. Pray do never forget that the foundation of 
teligion is firm as that huge block of stone on which 
acis David stood when he first declared Unitarianism and 
rted the town of Kolosvar, and then the whole of 
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Transylvania and many parts of Hungary. ‘The Pentecostal 
possibilities of Unitarianism may be just at hand: perhaps 
they are here and now. Let us, then, get up and speak out 
the word of God with a fervent conviction that Unitarianism 
not only had a glorious past, but shall have a future; for, to 
use the prophecy of our ninety-seven-year old prophet, Dr. 
Brassai, Unitarianism is the religion of the future. In the 
hope of a final triumph of our principles, I have the honor 
to greet this assembly most heartily. 


Senator Hoar.— We had hoped for a word of. benedic- 
tion here from a quarter whence we used not to expect 
benediction in the old days,—the Old South Church. Dr. 
Gordon had hoped to be here to-night. I do not think any 
papal conclave or ecclesiastical council would have kept him 
away; but his physician’s orders are peremptory, and not to 
be disregarded. So we shall now hear from a friend and 
brother representing the twin Association of our own in 
England. We are all nowadays full of the kindliest feelings 
toward our English brothers. [Applause.] They have had 
difficulties to encounter of which we know nothing. We 
found religious freedom, the parish, the congregation, the 
separation of Church and State, already accomplished to our 
hand when our Unitarian movement began. Across the 
water they had none of these things. They had to contend 
with a Church intrenched in the power of the State, made 
venerable by its great history, by its great names in the past, 
with all the attractions of art and architecture and music, so 
fascinating to the religious soul. And they have to tell you 
a story of an accomplishment even more creditable, under 
the circumstances, than our own. 

There is another thing we will not forget to-night. We 
are all of us Englishmen and Englishwomen again when we 
think of that gracious lady, the model mother, the wife, the 
queen, who for more than sixty years has adorned the throne 
of the foremost empire in the world. [Applause.] Our re- 
publican manhood need not disdain to bend. 


“ We bow not the neck and we bend not the knee; 
But our hearts we surrender, fair woman, to thee.” 


And I ask you all to rise and to join with me in this sen- 
timent : The Queen, God bless her! England, God preserve 
her ! 

When the hearty applause had died away, Mr. Hoar 
presented to the audience the secretary of the British and 


Foreign Unitarian Association, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of 
London. 


ADDRESS OF REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. > 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is difficult for a 
stranger —I will not say a foreigner (applause) — to get up 
in his place to acknowledge in fit language the warmth of 
welcome which has been accorded the representative of the 
Unitarians of England. I have been in your great country 
a little over four weeks. I have gone over a little part of it, 
though a very long way to me. I have gone through some of 
your great cities, visited your schools and your colleges, seen 
something, though only a little, of the life of your churches. 
I have been impressed by the greatness of the work you 
have done, still more impressed by the infinite possibilities 
that lie before you. When one remembers that for many 
years you have had thrust upon you, swept in upon you, men 
and women many of them ignorant, children not knowing a 
word of your language, brought over here by the hundred 
and the thousand; when one sees your common schools 
instructing these children in the language of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Tennyson, as well as of Longfellow and Whittier 
ard Lowell [Applause]; when I see that magnificent work 
going on in your midst,— I feel confident that you have been 
saved much anarchy and confusion in the past and the 
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present, and that you are building up the foundations of an 
empire on the rock that will stand. - 

My inclinations would have led me to Concord to-day, to 
visit those scenes cherished by every lover of literature the 
wide world over; but I gave that up, that I might see some- 
thing of your public school system in Boston. And, when I 
went to the North End and saw there a thousand children 
who had been born in Russia, a thousand children who had 
been born in Italy, with odds and ends of children brought 
in from other countries [laughter]; when I saw all these 
being trained to speak your language and to sing your 
patriotic songs ; when I saw the children who had only been 
in two or three days, and then went to the class of children 
who had been in for some years, and saw the missionary work 
that had been done by your school system,— then I felt glad 
in my heart that the men and women who laid out the lines 
of civilization and good government throughout this country 
in days gone by had laid them out so well, and that their 
plans had borne fruit so rich and so noble. 

And then, too, I have felt, as I have seen something of the 
work of your churches, that, while you have had, as this hall 
so nobly shows, your great teachers, your prophets, your 
saints, your philanthropists in the past, also there are, 
scattered up and down your country, men and women with 
minds clear, with hearts strong, and with hands willing to 
serve, and that the destinies of Unitarianism are in safe and 
noble keeping. It has been an encouragement to me, as it 
will be an encouragement to my friends on the other side 
when I tell the story. In England we have had diffi- 
culties greater than yours, as the chairman has so feelingly 
and eloquently testified. And yet I feel that there is before 
us, not only in England, but everywhere, problems of thought, 
still more problems of life, which will tax the minds and 
hearts and search the consciences and test the strength of 
the men and women who are going to march in the religious 
vanguard of the future. No one can be brought into close 
touch with the ordinary thought and feeling of our time with- 
ont being forced to recognize that our old controversies that 
interested us in days gone by have lost their interest for the 
world to-day, but that new problems of thought, and espe- 
cially new problems of life, are forcing themselves upon us 
and demanding a solution. It would be a thousand pities if 
the Unitarians of America and England, the Unitarians and 
liberal thinkers and workers the wide world over, left those 
problems untouched by their thought, and especially by the 
sanity, if I may call it so, and the soberness of their judg- 
ment and their feeling. 

I hope when, from these great meetings, so largely at- 
tended arid so enthusiastic, we go back again, in some cases 
to our solitary outposts, where friendship is scarcely ever 
shown us, where duty is hard, and where (if I should con- 
sult some of the ministers’ wives) the means to make ends 
meet is often scant,— when we go back again, I say, to 
our posts here and there in this land and in ours, I hope 
we shall be encouraged by enthusiastic gatherings like this, 
by the friendly welcomes we have received, by the inspira- 
tion that has come from mind to mind and from heart to 
heart and from soul to soul. I have not been the secretary 
of a Unitarian Association, even for a few years, without 
knowing something of the hardships, the difficulties, the 
disappointments, that wait the man and the woman who 
care- nothing for fashion nor wealth nor respectability in 
matters of life and religion, but who care to practise that 
which reason tells them, and to follow that which conscience 
decides ; and it is good for us that we should meet together 
here, and stretch hands across the seas and across the 
continent. [applause], and feel the touch of a common 
thought and a common sympathy and a common inspiration, 
so that we may carry on this great and glorious battle for 
freedom, for truth, for religion, never ashamed of it, but 
proud of it,— glad of the service that has been rendered by 
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its saints and heroes in the past, and prepared to do our 
little share, however humble it may be, to carry on that work 
in the future. 

My friends, I cannot express my gratitude for the interest 
that my visit on this side has given me. I have rejoiced 
to look into the faces of men and women whose faces do 
not seem very different from those I see in my own country, 
and to feel that the cause of liberal religion is in their hands. 
Let us realize the gravity and the responsibility of the trust 
that has been placed upon us. We are Unitarians, not 
because any priest tells us, nor any book. We are Uni- 
tarians, I take it, ‘simply because Unitarianism is a con- 
venient name and stands for the highest truth we know, 
for the noblest and holiest sympathies and aspirations that 
have come to us, and because Unitarianism leaves the door 
open for any larger vision of truth or goodness that the 
present or the future may have in store for us. I thank you 
all. I shall carry away with me, when I take ship the day 
after to-morrow for my own country, not only in my mind, 
but also in my heart, the recollection of this pleasant gather- 
ing, and the enthusiasm and good will that have been dis- 
played here to-night. [Applause.] 


Senator Hoar.— There are some people who come to 
greatness by a pretty difficult, rocky path; but I should think 
our next speaker, if he lived up to any one of his three 
names, would be like the youth in Lord Byron’s tragedy 
who says, “I was born so, mother!” [Laughter]. 

Why, here is Paul, the writer of the very earliest 
and best Unitarian tracts. Then, for the comparative 
degree, here is Paul Revere, who, unlike our English friend, 
went to Concord. [Laughter.]| And I remember, in that 
connection, that I was myself a little wiser than our English 
brother; for, knowing how important it is for any man who 
is to lead a good and virtuous Unitarian life to see Concord, 
I devoted the first minutes of my existence on this planet to 
seeing Concord. [Great laughter.] Then, for the superla- 
tive degree, here is Frothingham. Why, it is a synonym for 
Unitarianism. If anybody wants to define Unitarianism, let 
him say, “Frothingham.” If anybody wants to define 
Frothingham, let him say, “ Unitarianism.” You will under- 
stand it. [Applause.] 

I have the honor to present Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. [Great applause. ]. 

Before he begins, I would like to say that last year at the 
Unitarian Conference in Washington I said something of 
the kind that I said just now, that you could not define 
Unitarianism. Brother Frothingham followed me in a 
speech, and said that he could. And I asked if he would be 
good enough, when he got his definition ready, to send it to 
me; and I understood him I was to have it in a few days, 
but I have not got it yet. [Great laughter and applause.] 


ADDRESS OF REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I1 felt under a 
great many disadvantages before, but I feel under a great 
many more now, In the first place, sir, I have not the ; 
honor of being contemporaneous with the Unitarian Asso- d 
ciation [laughter], and I cannot say that I am one of those 
to whom you pointed, who for a century past have lived out 
Unitarianism [laughter]; and then, in my extemporaneous 
speech, I had not calculated upon defining Unitarianism. 

There is one advantage, I think, in not being either three- 
quarters of a century or a century old. If you have either — 
of these distinctions, you are rather inclined to look back- 
ward and to deal in reminiscences. And to-night, in spite — 
of all the associations that come from the past, in spite of 
this being an anniversary occasion, I want to look into the 
future. And I want to say that one of the things that set 
to me encouraging through all the meetings that we 
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he d so far on this the Seventy-fifth Anniversary is this: 
t they have not been backward-looking meetings, but they 
ave all of them been meetings in which we faced the 
future and questioned the things that were to come for 
Mpiarianism, 

_ Now out West they call this prospecting. Last autumn 
Z our secretary, Mr. Eliot,—or, I should say, our president 
[applause] (there are two President Eliots now, and we own 
them both) [applause],— well, our friend Mr. Eliot asked 
me to go out on a missionary tour for the American Uni- 
tarian Association ; and somewhere far up in the North-west 
a genial gentleman, who lived on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, somehow recognized that I came from the cold and 
effete East. And he said to me, “You are a stranger, 
prospecting, I suppose.” And I said to him, “ Yes, sir, 
prospecting Unitarianism.” And, as good fortune had it, he 
was a sincere, loyal Unitarian himself. Now, if you will 
allow me, I want to do a little bit of prospecting. 

Out there in that Western city they laid out long streets 
into unoccupied regions, and they paved the streets, and they 
laid sidewalks and curbstones; and then they’d advertise for 
sale ‘‘certain desirable lots of land.” And so, if we look out 
along the avenue of the religious future, I think we can see 
certain lots of land that can be had cheap. And their value 
is going up day by day, and I believe they are going to be a 
good investment for our faith. And I want to point to one 
or two of them. I do not expect you to agree with me: you 
would not be Unitarians if you did [laughter]; for each one 
claims the right of his or her individual opinion. 

The first thing that I see out there in the future is a closer 
and a more fruitful alliance between Unitarian words and 
Unitarian works, between our gospel as a statement of faith 
and our gospel as a social impulse in life. I believe that 
more and more we have got to make our faith not only a 
pleasing thing to the pews, but a useful and an uplifting 
thing to the streets. [Applause.] Our friend here from 
Hungary has shown us some loaves of bread. We have got 
the bread of life here in America, and we want to distribute 
it; and we do not need philanthropists to help us. All we 
need is earnest souls and consecrated hearts and educated 
consciences to come out and distribute it to those who are 
spiritually hungry. 

It is said that some years ago one of our most distinguished 
Unitarian ministers was approached after church by a very 
irate parishioner, who went up to him and shook his fist in 
his face, and said, “ Sir, you were employed by this church 
to preach Unitarianism, not temperance!’’ Now that would 
hardly happen to-day, and yet I believe the spirit that dic- 
tated that criticism still exists. There is a hesitancy on the 
part of the pulpit, and there is a hesitancy on the part of the 
pews, to have the pulpit make Unitarianism coincident with 
temperance or with any other of the great social reforms of 
theday. [Applause.| And I believe that the time has come 
when we need frankly to say to the world that Unitarianism 
is temperance [applause], and is everything else that makes 
for the uplifting and the ennoblement of mankind. [Ap- 
plause.| We believe in love to God, we say, and love to 
- man; but, if we interpret that into the vernacular of every- 
day life, what does it mean? You ask me, sir, to define 
eeeenism. If Unitarianism is love to God and love to 
n, then I am willing to define it as meaning peace between 
the ecnations, [Applause.] And I believe, sir, that we ought 
to stand out, and to say that Unitarianism means arbitration 
rather than war [great applause]; that it means a more 
d dly : relation between employer and employed [applause] ; 
_means a purer civic life right here in Boston [ap- 
); that it means temperance; and that it means those 
and progressive and humanitarian movements that 
our age, not so much, I think, as Gladstone said, the 
the workingman, but the age of humanity and of 
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I remember Dr, Hale once said — and, in spite of all the 
good things that Dr. Hale has said, I do not think he ever 
said anything much better or much truer than this: I can- 
not quote your words, sir, but you said something to this 
effect —that a Unitarian church in a town does not 
mean a new creed, does not mean a newritual; but it ought 
to mean better streets, better schools, better music, better 
art, better books, better civic life and purer quality. [Ap- 
plause. | Whether or not it has actually meant that in the 
past, that is what it ought to mean more and more in 
the future. 

Now the second thing that I see out there in the future 
for our faith is this——and I think every one of you will 
agree with me in this: it is a very trite and a very common- 
place thing,— I see more and more organization, combina- 
tion, as the watchword of the hour. Unity is the spirit of 
the times. More and more I believe that you and I have 
got to touch elbows and to lock arms and to keep step to 
the marching music of our principles. 

I remember, several years ago, attending a great meeting 
in the city of Berlin. It was a meeting of working people, 
of conductors and drivers of the omnibuses and the tram- 
ways of Berlin; and it was held at midnight, after the work 
of the long day was ended. Ina hall larger than this, that 
was crowded full, those men met to consult as to how they 
could get shorter hours for themselves and higher wages. 
With my little German I could not understand all of the 
long speech that was made by one of the great labor leaders 
of that day ; but I did understand his last two words, perhaps 
because he repeated them. They were these: “ Organizieren 
Sie,”— organize, if you want to better your condition. That, 
I believe, is the word that needs to be repeated in all the 
languages on the face of the earth to Unitarians. 

And I do not believe that we ought to limit ourselves to 
organization among those of us that chance to bear this 
name. There ought to be with us here on the platform 
to-night a friend of ours who calls himself a Congregation- 
alist. And we need more and more to remember that we 
are all Congregationalists, that we are all children of the 
Congregationalist polity and religion, and that we draw our 
inspiration from this simple and beautiful democratic prin- 
ciple of government, 

Now there is one other thing that I think I see in the fut- 
ure, and I wish I might have the words and the power to im- 
press it deeply upon all your hearts. I think I see out there 
a vitalizing of our faith,— new energy, new warmth, new en- 
thusiasm given to it, which shall make it throb with all the 
emotions of daily life and circulate with all the hopes of 
human beings. Too much in the past, I think, we have 
trusted to the simplicity and the beauty of our religious faith ; 
and we have expected people to be attracted to it instead of 
carrying it out to them. We have called it a religion of com- 
mon sense, and we have wondered why there was so little 
common sense in the world around us that people did not 
flock to our banner. But, as some one has said, it is not 
that we have too much common sense, but that we have too 
little else. We need new warmth of heart, new enthusiasm of 
soul, to take these principles of faith, and to warm them into 
an actual gospel of daily life. You all remember the famous 
legend of Pygmalion,— how he carved a statue of a goddess, 
and made it so beautiful, so simple, so chaste, that, when it 
was finished, he fell in love with it; and, lo! the very fer- 
vency of his emotion gave life to the statue, so that it lived 
and breathed and became the inspiration of his life. So 
should that be with us: we should take this simple, statu- 
esque faith of ours, whose lines are so beautiful and so fair, 
and should breathe into it the breath of new fervor and emo- 
tion. 

Matthew Arnold once said that the duty and privilege of 
his life consisted in bearing forward the lamp of life for his 
father. So, I believe, you and I should take this lamp of 
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faith that our fathers lighted, should fill it, and quicken it, and 
make it more glowing, and should not only press it faithfully 
to our own breasts, that if may guide our individual feet in 
the devious paths of life, but we ought to come out with it, 
and carry it into the dark corners of poverty and shame and 
sin and human need and suffering, so that it may become 
indeed not only a light to us, but a “light that lighteth every 
one who cometh into the world.” [Great applause. ] 


Senator Hoar.— Unitarians have never had much respect 
for the old doctrine of “imputed righteousness ”’ or much for 
the doctrine of “imputed depravity.” But we have concluded 
that there is a good deal more in it than we used to think 
[laughter], and that the children, after all, get a good deal of 
Christian and other qualities from the fathers. 

We have been choosing a new president of the Unitarian 
Association this week; and we know a good deal about a 
gentleman over at Cambridge that the college called some 
thirty years and more ago into its service, when it was so 
poor (poorer than our Association is now) that it hardly had 
money enough to move the pulpit in the chapel from the end 
to the side. This gentleman studied chemistry a few years, 
just enough to teach him to distinguish pewter from silver or 
pinchbeck from gold when he had to select a professor; and 
then he set himself to work to improve the condition of the 
college. And he came into Boston day after day and week 
after week, and called on the wealthy business men. He never 
left one of them without a largely depleted pocket-book 
[laughter] and a largely increased self-respect. [Laughter.] 
And the result is that the college is overflowing with abun- 
dance, though still hungry [laughter] ; and it is the public senti- 
ment among the business men of Boston that a man cannot 
die in peace or receive Christian burial unless he has left 
something by his will to Harvard College. [Laughter.] 
Somebody —I rather think it must have been Dr, Hale: it 
sounds like him [laughter] preached a sermon on a rich 
man who had not mentioned the college in his will, from the 
text,—“ And the beggar died.” [Laughter.] 

We have elected Mr. Eliot president in the expectation 
that he will show us in the service of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion how his father does it. [Great applause and laughter.] 

I have the pleasure to present President Eliot. [Great 
applause. | 

ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Permit me to 
make my grateful acknowledgment to the friends who have 
honored me with so much of their confidence during the last 
week. JI ask your sympathetic and your expectant forbear- 
ance. 

It is a profound satisfaction for any one when he is per- 
mitted by the good will of his fellow-workers to devote him- 
self unreservedly to a good public work. It is a happy 
privilege for any man when in the course of his ordinary em- 
ployment he has to do almost altogether with people of honor 
andrefinement. Itisaglad and animating sight to see a larger 
and larger number of men and women pressing each year 
into the never-ending battle of truth against error and of 
good against evil, and coming each year better and better 
equipped, with clearer vision and more resolute wills. It is 
a joy to have some part in the founding and nurturing and 
maintaining of the institutions which are the sources of the 
higher civilization, wherein fresh minds may constantly ex- 
plore the boundless realms of knowledge, wherein peace is 
brought to troubled souls, and where generations of youth 
may learn of righteousness. [Great applause. | 


Senator Hoar.— Our friend Mr. Frothingham said, if 
I understood him rightly, that men who were not seventy- 
five years old had one advantage. That I will admit; but 
the particular advantage that he claimed for youth over age 
was living in the future rather than in the past. Now to 
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that proposition I wish to oppose my emphatic contradiction. 
I do not believe — and I speak from a long experience and 
a pretty extensive observation — that it is the habit of a clean, 
upright, honest Unitarian old age to live in the past rather 
than in the future. [Applause.] On the contrary, the 
central figure in the great group which, the apostle says, are 
forever to abide is Hope, containing and comprehending 
both the others of that mighty triumvirate. Look at the 
history of America, look at the history of Massachusetts, 
look at the history of Unitarianism, and see if you can find 
a youth, however full of glory or beauty or joy or anticipa- 
tion, that you cannot outmatch with an old man equally 
remarkable for these qualities. [Applause.] Think of old 
John Adams dying at ninety with those words on his lips 
(as the sound of the Fourth of July rejoicings of his neigh- 
bors at Quincy entered his aged and dying ears), those living 
words in which is summed up all manhood and all Unita- 
rianism,— “ Independence forever.” [Applause.] Think of 
old Josiah Quincy at ninety: why, Dr. Ellis told me that he 
called on “ Old Quin,” as the boys at Cambridge used to call 
him, when he was ninety-two years old, in 1862, the darkest 
year of the Civil War. The old gentleman had fallen on the 
ice and broken his hip; and he lay on his bed, under the bar- 
barous surgery of that time, with a weight hanging on his 
foot to keep the limb from shrinking. Dr. Ellis had said to 
Miss Quincy, when he went in, ‘You go and take a walk, 
and I will take care of your father for an hour.’”? And the 
old fellow talked so cheerfully and hopefully of the success of 
the Union armies that, when the daughter got back, Dr. Ellis 
got half-way downstairs before he remembered that he had not 
once asked the old gentleman how his leg was. [Laughter.] 
So he went back, and said, “I have forgotten to ask how 
your leg is getting along.” And the old man brought his 
hand down on it, and said’: “ D—n the leg! I want to see 
this business settled!” [Laughter.] Was that living in the 
past? Do you remember old John Quincy Adams (who 
used to go to Washington year after year, after having at- 
tended our Unitarian meetings in Boston and the Unitarian 
church at Quincy every Sunday), breasting, at the age, of 
eighty, the stormy waves of the House of Representatives, 
where almost every other man was a slaveholder or a slave 
sympathizer, and writing as his motto, A/teri saeculo, —“ To 
another age”? If you want to know whether men of 
seventy-five years old and upward live in the past or in the 
future, listen to Edward Everett Hale! [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR. HALE. 


I think I can leave my defence for the atrocious crime of 
being an old man to my young friend, the president. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] He remembers and I remember, when he 
was a boy, how I gave him his first lesson in extempore 
speaking. [Laughter.] He said to me, with that timidity 
which belongs to him, “I shall confine myself to cham- 
ber practice, because I cannot speak extemporaneously.” I 
gave him the rebuke which he deserved, and the words struck 
deep. And, when I heard one of his magnificent replies to 
an impudent Northern Southerner in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I thanked God that he had not confined himself 
to chamber practice. [Applause.] 

I hate to talk about myself, but I cannot go on without a 
disclaimer. - My friend credited me with one of the best 
epigrams regarding our work which has ever been made,— 
that Unitarianism is not a list of people’s names upon a book, 
but it is better streets, better schools, and the rest. The 
words are the words of a little woman on the frontier. She 
said them to me where the smoke was rising from that per 
petual altar-fire of the burning slabs on the edge of the wil- 
derness. Of course, I was struck by such an expression; and 
of course I repeated it,—not as my own, honor bright, 
didn’t [laughter],— and this, I suppose, is the fiftieth tim 
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. that I have heard it repeated on such occasions as these, be- 
. cause it does state the eternal truth. How far that little 
candle throws its beams, that the word of a bright girl on the 
edge of the forest should be repeated and repeated again and 
again, and become one of the text-words of our meetings and 
of our congratulations ! 


_ here. There is something very noble and encouraging in 
the truth that we are all Congregationalists,— which means 
that we are all democrats in religion. I am always saying 
that the democracy which, as Carlyle says, has gone round the 
world, was born when those people at Plymouth established 
the Congregational order. And, if anybody ever feels troubled 
because Unitarians do not count up so many as the Metho- 
dists or the Catholics or this or that set of Buddhists, let him 
take the catalogue of the Congregationalists of the world in 
1621, when on Plymouth rocks, men, women, and children, 
there were but fifty who were left, while fifty-one had died in 
the horrors of the winter. How far ¢#af little candle throws 
its beams! for congregationalism in the Church and democ- 
racy in the State were born then and there. 

Our friends on the other side of the line — when they are 
a hundred and fifty years old, not when they are younger — 
are a little apt to hark back, and say, “Yes; but how about 
John Calvin and John Knox and the theologies of those 
days?” To which we people who are looking-forward say 
that we do not know what has become of them, and we do 
not care. I am in constant communication with gentlemen 
in the so-called Congregational order, and constantly I am 
told that there is not a Calvinist in the world; and I do not 
believe that there is. The truth is that New England was 
founded on that expression, much wider than Calvinism, 
which is in the very beginning of the Westminster Catechism. 
I hope it is all the Presbyterian Conference at St. Louis will 
leave of the Westminster Confession. ‘What is the chief 
end of man? ‘The chief end of man is to live to the glory of 
God and to enjoy him forever.” That is sound Unitarian- 
ism. ‘The Westminster Assembly, in that wisdom which God 
gave it, stated thus the great principle of absolute religion. 
And, if our friends at St. Louis will take my advice, they will 
do as they sometimes do in the chamber which our friend, 
the president, adorns as he leads,—they will strike out all 
but the enacting clause. 

' These people of New England, then, got it into their 
blood and bones — and thank God that they did! —that the 
first business of man is to live to the glory of God, and that 
the privilege of such living is that they enjoy God forever. 
They were not satisfied with going to meeting on Sunday 
to have a minister tell them so: they went out the next day 
and chopped wood to the glory of God, they split shingles 
to the glory of God, they boiled down potash to the glory of 
God, they caught halibut to the glory of God. When the time 
came, they took Louisburg to the glory of God; and — I hate 
to say it to Mr. Bowie — but they defied George III. to the 
glory of God. And that is the secret of the prosperity of New 
England and of the United States: that is the secret of the 
future of the United States, if the United States is to have 
any future. When Mr. Guizot asked Mr. Lowell, “ How 
long will the American constitutions endure?” Mr. Lowell 
teplied, “So long and so far as the principles of the fathers 
are maintained.” [Applause.] So long as we can under- 
Stand that the accumulation of wealth is as the leaves of the 
upas tree unless wealth is applied for the glory of God and 
men may enjoy him forever, so far as this people stand 
by the reality that we are God’s sons and God’s daughters 
and must live to his glory, so far and so long will the Ameri- 
constitutions endure. And so soon as the rest of the 
acknowledges this lesson will the rest of the world 
nto the line of Fagrrestional Peery | in the exercise of 
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I am as sorry as. anybody that our friend Gordon is not 
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ing, to see that the first name they had placed here was the 
name of Francis David, the name of the man who worked 
one of the miracles in history. I could not help thinking 
afterward, as Bishop Ferencz spoke to us from the other 
side of the world, and as our friend here spoke in the Hun- 
garian language, of which the only word we understood was 
the word which expresses the presence of God with his chil- 
dren and of the children with their God, I remembered the 
time when Saint Bernard preached the crusade, when not one 
of them could understand a syllable of his language; but 
they went on the crusade all the same! [Applause.] Francis 
David worked one of those miracles in history. He was a 
Pole, and went, speaking the Polish language, into Hungary. 
He had to learn the Hungarian tongue; and then, as a for- 
eigner speaking an unfamiliar language, he spoke to those 
people in Kolosvar. He spoke in the street, because they 
would not let him into the church; but he spoke so that they 
came out of the churches to hear him in the street. As Mr. 
Boros said just now, they show to this hour the great stone 
in Kolosvar where he spoke. And, as he spoke, they lis- 
tened ; and, the more he spoke, the more they listened, till at 
last they cried out that he should not speak in the street any 
longer, and they took him in their arms, and stormed the 
cathedral and entered, and told him to preach there. And 
our Hungarian friends preached in that cathedral for three 
centuries afterward. That is the kind of preaching we 
want to-day. I wish to Heaven that these gentlemen, by any 
telephone or phonograph or thing of the past or of the 
future, could tell us what he said that day. I wish that 
some one could tell us how it is that we are to speak to all 
sorts and conditions of men, to men whose hands are clean 
or to those whose hands are dirty, to men who like words of 
four syllables and to men who like words of one syllable,— 
how to speak so that they shall say: ‘‘I, too, am a son of God. 
No priest shall stand between me and my Father.” That is 
the miracle which Francis Davis wrought that day; and it 
is no wonder that, when we look back into Christian history, 
we set Hungary in the first rank, and such a name as his in 
the beginning of those whom we regard as our martyrs and 
our prophets. 

I say our prophets. I believe what the president believes 
about looking forward upon the future. When one sees the 
name of Webster, and recollects that he was the senior sena- 
tor of Massachusetts seventy-five years ago, when this As- 
sociation was formed, one is glad to recollect that Mas- 
sachusetts still reserves the right of leading the Senate, and 
sending there the best counsellor and best leader of the 
time. [Applause.] And, as one looks along down the list, 
he sees that, whether these men were prophets or not, they 
builded a great deal better than they knew. It is a tender, 
it is a pathetic thing to read the little accounts of the early 
meetings of the Association. We have had this last month 
single gifts from individuals into Mr. Eliot’s little working 
capital which are larger than the whole amount which the 
Unitarian body contributed to the treasury in the first year 
of the Association. I always turn with a certain reverence 
to the page which tells me that Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
paid ten dollars for going to Northampton to preach the 
gospel in that town. I am glad we can count him in among 
our early missionaries. I always thank God that these men 
whose names are around us believed, as our friend said so 
well, that “ Together” is the great word, and that organ- 
ization is the only necessity, when you have God and the 
truth on your side. I am not certain whether I shall be 
here seventy-five years hence in any form which may be vis- 
ible by the people in front of me. But I am sure that sev- 
enty-five years hence —or seventy-five hundred years, if it 
please the good God that this world shall last so long — 
absolute religion, the religion of the child with the Father, 
and the Father with the child, will be the religion of the 
earth on which we live. [Applause.]| 
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Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the society was 
held in King’s Chapel on Monday, May 21, 
at 2.30 P.M. The meeting opened with a 
hymn, after which prayer was offered by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot. A Nominating Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Frank B. Thayer 
of Boston, Mrs. M. F. W. Homer of Belmont, 
and Mrs. Sumner Crosby of Brookline, was 
appointed by the president to report a list of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The annual report of the secretary, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, was then read. The 
report first made mention of the death during 
the year of Rev. George Herbert Hosmer, for 
several years” secretary and treasurer and 
later president of the society. Words of 
tender appreciation were quoted from a letter 
by Rev. C. R. Eliot, sent at the request of 
the Executive Board to Mr. Hosmer’s family. 
Ten meetings of the Board during the year 
were reported, and one of the Society besides 
the annual meeting. This was the meeting 
held in connection with the National Confer- 
ence in Washington last October, a full re- 
port of which was published in the Christian 
Register and incorporated in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. The secretary 
had spoken at two ‘‘no-license’’ meetings, 
at Chelsea and Westboro, Mass. 

Somewhat fewer tracts were distributed in 
the twelve months than were reported as given 
out last year; although, if ten thousand Kip- 
ling leaflets sold to the Anti-saloon League 
of the District of Columbia for use at its 
meetings were to be added, the total would 
be nineteen thousand, —a substantial increase 
over a year ago. A growing use of temper- 
ance literature by Post-office Mission workers 
was noted. Two tracts of the American Uni- 
tarian Association had been turned over to 
the society, and are now issued in its name, 
—the ‘‘Address on Temperance’’ of Dr. 
Channing and ‘‘Temperance and Purity: 
What our Young People can do for them,’’ 
by Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D. One new 
tract had been published,—‘‘A Temperance 
Appeal: To Ministers, Sunday-school Super- 
intendents, Teachers, and Others,’’ by Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong, B.A., of Liverpool, 
Eng. This was first published by the Essex 
Hall Temperance Association of London, and 
was reprinted with their permission. Among 
the plans for the immediate future is the 
issuing of an envelope leaflet containing the 
testimony of Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wes- 
leyan University, against the habitual drink- 
ing of alcohol in any form. Members were 
urged to make more constant use of the so- 
ciety’s literature. 

In the line of practical work a visit of a 
committee of the executive board to one of 
the police commissioners of Boston was de- 
scribed. The committee was courteously re- 
ceived, and presented the views of our board 
respecting the discretionary power of the 
police commissioners to issue a minimum 
number of licénses in Boston rather than 
almost the maximum, as is now done. The 
report closed with a call for more consecrated 
men and women to work for temperance and 
purity amid the complex and difficult condi- 
tions of our modern life. 

The annual report of the treasurer followed, 
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showing a balance of $660.20 on hand, ex- 
clusive of the Richard Clap Weis Fund of 
$1,000, with accrued interest. 

The Nominating Committee presented the 
following list of officers, who were elected by 
the unanimous adoption of the committee’s 
report: president, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plain; vice-president, Richard C. 
Humphreys, Dorchester; secretary, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Roslindale; treasurer, 
Charles H. Stearns, Brookline. Directors: 
Mrs. M. F. W. Homer, Belmont; Rev. 
William C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. ; Mrs. 
Abbie C. Woude, Dorchester; Rev. William 
W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Boston; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., Cambridge; Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; William H. Baldwin, 
Boston; Frank B. Thayer, Boston; Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Providence, R.I.; Rev. 
William L. Walsh, Brookfield; Mrs. Mary 
O. Stevens, Peabody. 

After another hymn had been sung, the 
president, Rev. Charles F. Dole, made a brief 
address. He said, in part: This work of 
our society is a department of our moral and 
spiritual work as a whole. We cannot meas- 
ure the ground over which the effort for 
temperance has moved in a hundred years 
without being encouraged. But we are bound 
to look to see where we are to-day, and 
whither we are bound for the future. It is 
literally true that you can go into no circle 
of society in America where there is not a 
family group with its tragedy springing from 
the drink evil. All that this society can do 
is needed. This is one of the ways by which 
our gospel calls on the churches to keep up 
to the mark of their principles. 

An interesting note that is being heard 
to-day is that of sacrifice. Much easy talk 
about sacrifice is given to audiences of 
people who have every ample and beautiful 
provision made for their lives. But we can- 
not make any public opinion, except through 
habits, on the part of the people in churches 
like our own, that are really strict. A very 
slight thing is asked of us when we are asked 
to give an object-lesson in this matter of 
temperance. All that is asked of us is that 
we shall care enough about it to go without 
the gratification which it would be to some 
of us—though not to all—to use wine or beer 
in moderation. There is a difference between 
the conditions of modern life in regard to 
the need for stimulants and the older condi 
tions. We have many stimulants in food and 
drink, comparatively innocuous, in our ordi- 
nary table fare. We are asked to go without 
a certain gross form of stimulant which the 
race has found extremely pernicious,—not to 
go without stimulant altogether, but only in 
an extreme form. While the ship of society 
is tilted over so far to one side, we are to go 
to the other side. Let our sacrifice be with 
reference to something specific. There are too 
many people who cannot give much for relig- 
ion or education, while yet many dollars a year 
are going out of their hands for liquor or to- 
bacco. If a fund were to be established by the 
abstinence from these useless luxuries by our 
ministers first, and then by our church people 
generally, the amount of such a fund at the 
close of even a single year would astonish us. 
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The president introduced as the next 
speaker Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Essex Hall Tem- 
perance Association of London. Mr. Bowie 
had been commissioned by the society in 
England to convey its hearty greetings and 
best wishes for the future work of the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society. He said: There 
is something in the Unitarian temperance 
worker which is needed in temperance work. 
The Unitarian people in England have not 
been attracted by the temperance movement 
as it is ordinarily understood. One does not 
wonder at this, when he remembers the fre- 
quent gross exaggeration, the appeal to pas- 
sion, and the want of level-headed sense 
which in late years especially have marked 
this movement. Its earlier stages were led 
by men of a good deal of quiet, serious wis- 
dom. But lately—in England, at least—it 
has been led by the wilder spirits, who some- 
how just miss the mark as practical social 
and political reformers. In theology and in 
religion the Unitarians have brought in a 
kind of sanity,—that is just the word I like 
to use for it; and that side is needed in tem- 
perance work. 

I have been much interested in the temper- 
ance side of things in the community as a 
whole, and especially in the schools. We 
have a great deal of quiet, good temperance 
teaching in the elementary schools of Lon- 
don. These schools contain half a million 
pupils and over ten thousand teachers. My 
wish has been to get each teacher made into 
a temperance worker, who will notice and 
bring to the attention of the class anything 
in the reading or other lesson that bears on 
temperance. Good lecturers have been brought 
into our London schools to illustrate differ- 
ent phases of the subject. When this sort of 
work can be done as a part of the commu- 
nity’s duty, we are getting on to very sound 
lines. 

It is now twenty-one years since I left col- 
lege and settled as minister of a church in 
one of the poorest parts of London. I was 
struck by the remark of an earlier worker that 
the condition of things twenty years before 
was as barbarism compared with the relative 
civilization that then prevailed. A recent 
visit to the same locality showed that, when 
the comparison was made long and carefully 
enough, a distinct improvement had taken 
place, in the twenty years since I first went 
there, in the life of the poorer parts of 
London. 

A great change is coming over the whole 
temperance movement. Workers now have 
to approach the subject in a much larger way 
than in the past. They find themselves 
touching an extremely difficult and compli- 
cated human problem. It is the duty of 
Unitarianism to lend a hahd in trying to 
solve this problem, terrible as it is. If our 
churches and people are not prepared to put 
their hands to its solution, then our Unitari- 
anism in the future will be a very dry and 


unprofitable thing. I am glad to feel that 
there are men and women here who are ready ~ 
to do their part in this great country whose 


future no man can predict. However impor- 
tant may be the sphere of legislation, : 
everything else is the need for perso’ 
vice. 3 
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e last speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
Chandra Pal of Calcutta, India. He 
among other things: This temperance 
em which we have to solve in India is 
tinctly the creation of England. And this 
not the opinion of natives of India alone. 
Ata meeting of the friends of temperance in 
Calcutta, appointing me a delegate to the 
_ friends of temperance in England, a resolu- 
tion was proposed by a Scotch missionary 
_ gentleman. He said, ‘*When you go to Eng- 
land, tell them that England is responsible for 
_ the introduction of strong drinks into India; 
and what England has done she is bound to 
undo.’’ This message I have done my best 
to bear to the English people, speaking in 
many of their cities and towns, the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The first three months of my sojourn in 
America were spent among temperance people. 

_ One thing I have to say about the temperance 
movement here is that it has fallen into un- 
worthy hands. Many able and sincere men 
and women are working in it and for it. 
But, on the whole, it is weak, and fails to 
command the confidence it ought; and this 
because you respectable people stand aside, 
and let others bear the brunt of the work. 
The blame is not theirs, but yours who call 
yourselves respectable and cultivated. 

Unless the activities of the associations in 
England and America, whose anniversaries 
we are this year celebrating, shall make their 

light to shine in this matter, the complaint 
shall not be removed. I wish God-speed to 
the associations which have identified their 
principles with those of the great movement 
of liberal religion all over the world. The 
chief corner-stone of the Church of the future 
is the unity of God and man,—God in every 
man and in every woman. This ideal is pos- 
sible of realization only when you add to it 
the discipline which comes from the temper- 
ance cause. ; 

While in the West, I was the guest of honor 
of acertain club. The chairman offered me 

at dinner wine, which I did not drink, and 

meat, of which I took only a little. When 
he asked me why I did not drink wine and 
take more meat, my reply may have seemed to 
him rude. Isaid to him, ‘‘ Drinking wine and 
eating much meat are barbarous practices.’’ 

My people did these things when they were 

barbarians. Savage and barbarous tribes all 
agree in one thing: they are all addicted to 
the use of some intoxicating liquor or drug. 

‘The ancient Indian worshipped his god with 

liquor made from the moon-plant, with which 

_ he made himself drunk. But, when he real- 
zed the truth stated by the Christian apostle 

that he was the temple of God and that the 
apa ot God dwelt in him, he gave up that 

‘practice. In his later laws he made it 

vice, but a sin, the second of five mor- 
ins. 

native of India is accustomed to ab- 

‘thinking, and he carried his principle 

logical conclusion. God’s light is 

2 oe our soul through the intellect, 

ense of beauty, and the moral conscious- 
~ When you indulge in intoxicating 

3, you put out, one after another, the 

of God in your own soul. The drank- 
he is in liquor, loses his power to 

h the true from the false, the beau- 
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tiful from the ugly, the good from the evil. 
Indulgence in strong drinks is nothing less 
than spiritual suicide. 

The five mortal sins of Indian morality 
are, first, murder, then drinking, theft, forni- 
cation, and, finally, association with one who 
has committed any of these four. There is 
no distinction in the primitive Sanskrit be- 
tween a drinker and a drunkard. The two 
are one. India had solved the problem of 
intemperance until England came with her 
civilization. Then our young men took to 
their Bible and to their bottle at the same 
time. But Hindu insight at length awak- 
ened. We rose, under Chunder Sen, thirty 
years ago, and achieved what we sought to 
such an extent that you can take the statistics 
of the young graduates of our colleges and 
higher schools to-day, and you will not find 
five per cent. of them in any way associated 
with indulgence in drink or drug. 

The problem has been solved for the edu- 
cated classes; but we are powerless to solve 
it for the masses, because of the excise law 
of England, which forces the drink upon 
them. In the Brahmo-Somaj we have at- 
tacked this problem, because we know that 
there is no greater enemy to liberal religion 
than intemperate habits among the people. 
Until Unitarianism takes the lead in this 
cause, it will lag behind. We are bound— 
we of the liberal religion—to be temperance 
men, to be total abstainers. For fear of our 
weaker brothers let us give up that which 
may injure them and can do no good to us! 
The three great principles of our liberal re- 
ligion are faith, freedom, temperance, —faith 
above, supported by the other two. Without 
freedom, faith becomes superstition. With- 
out temperance, it becomes fanaticism. The 
three balance and fulfil each other, making a 
perfect unity in the self-directed life. 

After the singing of a closing hymn, Mr. 
Pal pronounced the benediction. 

RIcHARD W. Boynton, Sec’y. 


Literature. 


The Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity.” 


These volumes contain the ripe fruit of the 
author’s religious thought. They treat sev- 
eral of the main points of Christian theology 
with a breadth of learning and amplitude of 
thought seldom brought to such discussions. 
The point of view is, of course, Hegelian. 
But there is none of the technicality and 
little of the vague abstractness that often 
characterize the disciples of the great ideal- 
ist. Indeed, Principal Caird builds his sys- 
tem on the basis of the strong Scotch com- 
mon sense which is his philosophical birth- 
right. Better than this, the clearness, candor, 
and vigor of his thought are seen through the 
medium of a style at once fresh, crystalline, 
and strong. He puts us in his debt almost 
as much for the masterly statement of the 
views he criticises as for the precision and 
frankness with which he presents his own. 


*TuHe FunpamenTAL Ipeas or Curistianity. By 
John Caird, LL.D., late Princi 7 and Vice-Chancellor ck 
the University of Glasgow. ith a Memoir by Edward 
Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 2 vols, Glas- 
gow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
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The leading views of the main systems of 
religious thought are thus reviewed; and the 
criticism is so thorough and so generally just 
that the book gains a specific value for the 
student of theology, both as a repertory of 
the more important forms of doctrine and an 
admirable specimen of the true spirit and 
temper of theological discussion, 

Readers of Dr. Caird’s earlier book on 
the philosophy of religion will find the same 
views presented here, with even additional 
clearness and power, and applied to the criti- 
cism of dogma. After an introductory lecture 
on natural and revealed religion, which argues 
at length for the reality of knowledge as against 
the adequacy of faith in religion, Principal 
Caird goes on to discuss the Trinity as ‘‘the 
distinctively Christian idea of God.’’ The 
Unitarian will probably be surprised to find 
how much there is in this doctrine, as stated 
here, in which he has always believed. But 
his agreements will be with such parts of the 
statement as are opposed to the distinctively 
Trinitarian conception. 

Something analogous may be said of the 
author’s view of incarnation and atonement. 
Comparatively little, indeed, can be objected 
to Dr. Caird'’s fundamental thought on these 
points. What is said of God as a Divine 
Sufferer will indeed recall the vigorous pro- 
test against this doctrine made in the preface 
of the new edition of Mr. Armstrong’s God 
and the Soul, And the conception underlying 
all these lectures of a ‘‘manifesting Person 
or Principle’’ interjected between the God 
whose necessity it is to reveal himself and this 
manifestation in the world and the soul will 
seem to many minds a pleonasm and unreal- 
ity. But this Hegelian figment, which seems 
only to have been retained to preserve the 
form of orthodox dogma, does not prevent 
Dr. Caird from recognizing to the full the 
universality of the divine revelation, or the 
reality of God’s progressive incarnation in 
nature and history. Rather, it would be 
hard to find more positive and complete 
affirmation of these fundamental postulates 
of the best religious thought of to-day; and 
seldom are they expressed with so great clear- 
ness and spiritual power. 

This is true, also, of the lectures on the 
nature and outcome of evil, the kingdom of 
the Spirit, and the future life. Dr. Caird’s 
fundamental idealism applies the canons of 
reason to these topics without reserve, with 
the result that we follow his thought here 
with general satisfaction and frequent de- 
light. The spiritual insight is as marked 
and ample as the scientific precision or the 
critical keenness. 

On the whole, we may judge that this book 
marks a distinct advance on the views set 
forth in Dr. Caird’s earlier and later volumes 
of sermons, and that it contains one of the 
best statements yet made from the inside of 
the higher meanings of orthodox dogma, and 
of the modifications it is surely undergoing. 
Probably, however, we shall agree with Dr. 
Edward Caird, the still broader-minded 
brother and biographer of our author, in his 
repeated intimation that the latter did not 
fully comprehend the large transformation 
needed to bring current theology into accord 
with the best philosophic and Christian 
thought of to-day. 
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The Memoir contains, besides the record 
of a full and strenuous life, an interesting 
account of Principal Caird’s intellectual 
work, and a valuable analysis of his religious 
and philosophical views. 


NorTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
By Ernest Bruncken. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—It is indeed time that intelli- 
gent interest should be taken in the proper 
management of our American forests, for the 
fact that the utilization of forests may be 
combined with their preservation is an idea 
that has not yet been grasped. A good illus- 
tration of this is shown by the mistake made 
in New York State, when friends of the for- 
ests, with well-meant enthusiasm, but little 
practical information, secured in 1894 the in- 
sertion of that clause in the constitution 
which prohibits entirely the cutting of tim- 
ber on public lands. Consequently, the mag- 
nificent State forests of New York, compris- 
ing over half a million acres, are doomed to 
lie idle and useless until wiser legislation 
changes the situation. At the same time 
New York leads the States in large appropri- 
ations for additional forest lands and in its 
precautions against fires. A new epoch in 
the history of American forestry is certainly 
beginning, and the profession of forestry is 
already attracting to the best schools of Ger- 
many some of our college graduates; and the 
New York State College of Forestry, opened 
in 1898 as an integral part of Cornell Uni- 
versity, provides for the needs of both the 
professional and the non-professional students 
of this science. To supply general in- 
formation on the subject, this book by Mr. 
Bruncken, secretary of the late Wisconsin 
State Forestry Commission, will be found 
useful, at the same time that it is unusually 
interesting reading. When it is understood 
that forestry is the art of utilizing forests 
for the advantage of their owners, it will be 
seen that the interest in it is not to be con- 
fined to the lover of nature and the philan- 
thropist. It is a subject that concerns the 
economist, the business man, and the states- 
man and indeed every one who takes an in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation. 


THE SEARCH OF CERES, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Sarah Warner Brooks, author of 
My Fire Opal, etc. New York: A. Wessels 
Company.—The poem which names this col- 
lection of some seventy pieces is a lovely 
rendering of a theme which has had many 
variations; but it does not search our hearts 
so tenderly as a good many others which are 
more evidently an expression of the writer’s 
individual experience. In not a few a note 
of sorrow and regret is sounded which will 
find an echo in many aching hearts. Only 
a woman who had sounded the deep seas of 
love and loss could have written some of 
these. Emily Dickinson wrote,— 

**T like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s real.’’. 
And we like in many of these poems their 
accent of reality. We have this in ‘‘A First 
Appearance,’’ and others that are joyful in 
their tone or not predominantly sad. ‘‘The 
Children’’ does not please us less because 
Bret Harte and Coventry Patmore have es- 
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sayed the theme with good success. But, if 
we were asked which of the whole number we 
like best, we should not hesitate, but say 
straightforth ‘‘In June’’ :— 
‘fAll day, along the tender blue, 

The shepherd wind his white flocks led; 

And still, beneath the laughing sky, 
My heart ached, pitying the dead,— 


‘*The dead who rue not yesterday 
Nor dread to-morrow’s unmet fray, 
Yet lose, in poppied sleep, the June, 
The roses, and the new-mown hay.’’ 


THE PRELUDE AND THE Pay. By Rufus 
Mann. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—There can be little doubt that Cam- 
bridge is the university town where the prel- 
ude of this book is played out, and yet the 
local color is not in itself convincing. The 
least satisfactory chapters are those of this 
division. As a record of youthful experi- 
ence, the characters and events are drawn 
with too heavy a hand. The theorizing and 
philosophizing is overdone, and the attempt 
to describe expressions and tones with minute 
exactness becomes wearisome. For instance, 
when a young lady says simply, ‘‘I have the 
feeling I shall one day know why the Fates 
are also called the Furies,’’ we are told that 
there was something pitiful in seeing the soft 
lines of her face ‘‘gradually fix to a look of 
alarm.’’ The play begins with marriage; 
and the inevitable problem, the elements of 
which are weariness, distrust, temptation, is 
worked out in such a way as eventually to 
justify the ideals and character of both hus- 
band and wife. The reconciliation proves to 
both that the chief happiness is to be found 
in self-giving, and the poor Italian prince 
who killed himself for love of the wife serves 
mainly as an example of the truth that pleas- 
ure must be considered only as a by-product 
in the laboratory of life. This is probably 
a first attempt at novel-writing; and there is 
every reason to believe that a second book 
would be even more successful, since the 
faults are those of over-elaboration and com- 
plexity rather than meagreness of thought or 
lack of imagination. 


A NrEw ENGLAND BoyHooD, AND OTHER 
Birs OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. Boston: Little, Brown & Co,— 
At no time is Dr, Hale more interesting than 
when he is writing out of the memories of 
his early life in Boston. The sixth volume 
of his collected works contains about two 
hundred pages of ‘‘A New England Boy- 
hood.’’ This ends with the day when he 


took his degree at Harvard College, and, was 


written in 1893. The later sixty years of his 
life are set before us in twenty semi-bio- 
graphical essays on the events and subjects 
which have excited his interest, and have 
furnished the business of his energetic and 
versatile career. Dr. Hale is a man who can 
talk about himself without wearying his 
auditors or readers. The more he does so, 
the better they like it; and one may express 
the hope that these twenty essays will not 
stand in the way of a continuation of the 
narrative which ended with the year 1839. 
Boston born, Boston bred, and himself one 
of the most conspicuous figures in its public 
life for more than forty years, his reminis- 
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cences have a peculiar value, not only for 
those who are his neighbors and friends, but 
also for those who would like to know what 
it is that makes Boston think of itself and 
its memorials with such satisfaction. The 
woman in the picture store, to one asking for 
photographs of eminent living Bostonians, 
replied, ‘‘But, you know, the real Bostonians 
are nearly all dead.’’ She probably made 
the exception, having Dr. Hale in mind. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By Bird S. 
Coler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
Mr. Coler is the well-known comptroller of 
the city of New York, and has given much 
thought to the important problems of govern- 
ment forced on the attention of large cities. 
His book is largely made up of articles on 
these subjects that have appeared in the 
North American Review and the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly and addresses delivered before 
the City Club of New York and the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club. His first chapter dis- 
closes certain serious and expensive errors in 
the New York charter, and suggests changes 
leading to a simpler, more direct, and more 
economical form of governnment, with re- 
sponsibility more definitely fixed. It was 
inevitable that mistakes should be made in 
a work of such magnitude, involving such 
vast and conflicting interests, when the men 
that made the charter had no precedent to 
guide them. A most important subject is 
that of the regulation of public charity; and 
it is treated by Mr. Coler in two chapters, 
which together make up more than a third of 
the book. The problems in New York are 
somewhat different from those in Boston or 
Chicago. Other chapters consider ‘‘Income 
and Expenses,’’ ‘‘Water Supply,’’ ‘‘Trans- 
portation,’’ ‘‘City Development,’’ ‘*The 
Church in Politics,’’ and ‘‘Political Ma- 
chines.’’ Mr. Coler is a man of ability and 
courage, who writes, speaks, and works for 
the honest administration of governmental 
functions. 


THE HaworrH EDITION. Wuthering 
Heights, by Emily Bronté (Ellis Bell), and 
Agnes Gray, by Anne Bronté (Acton Bell). 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. Zhe Tenant of Wéildfeld 
fail, by Anne Bronté (Acton Bell). With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.—The advent of these handsome vol- 
umes, with the Hluminating intoductions by 
Mrs. Ward and Clement K. Shorter’s notes, 
which are to go with the biography, will be 
likely to bring the works of these talented 
sisters into vogue once more. With all their 
defects, extravagances, over-tension of feel- 
ing, and lack of wide knowledge, the minds 
of these women were lighted and warmed by 
the divine fire. That after so many years 
interest in their work seems more rational 
than ever is a fair indication that their niche 
in the temple of fame will not soon be va- 
cated. We can now understand, account for, 
and fairly estimate the unpleasant features 
of Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, and, in — 
spite of them, read with sympathy the stories — 
in which they appear. Whatever may be 
said of photograhy as a fine art, its use 


> volumes certainly “gives pleasure and 
uction to the Pana who gets from the 


"pon seem very real to them. 


Fairu Anp Sicur. By William Pierson 
Merrill. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
_$1.—These short essays on the relation of 
agnosticism to theology are in a general line 
with the teachings of modern theology. They 
have the calm temper and the patience with 
unbelievers that compel attention and attract 
the unprejudiced. Mr. Merrill believes in 
the rights of the agnostic, and concedes much 
to him, finding the first step toward reconcil- 
ing him with the Church in the free acknowl- 
edgment by Christian theology that God is 
in truth unknowable, unsearchable by science, 
an infinite and ‘eternal mystery. That being 
granted, one comes to the assurance that man 
can yet have knowledge of God, which, while 
not absolute, meets the natural demand of 
man for a working theory of religion; and 
Mr. Merrill indicates the. thought of progres- 
sive revelation. He finds the poets of our 
day far better leaders than are the professed 
theologians. The poets have seen the prob- 
lem, earnestly sought the solution, and shown 
the way to harmony. He protests that in the 
Bible God has taught us through poets, 
though we persist in treating them as if they 
were mathematicians; and likewise in the 
modern poets, Browning and Tennyson, he 
sees the great prophets of what he calls a 
spiritual anthropomorphism. 


J 


THE SON oF THE WoLr. By Jack London. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—These short stories suggest. the 
terror, the tragedy, the romance of life in the 
Far North of the American continent in the 
days before and just after the rush for gold 
began in Alaska. The primitive people of 

those desolate regions were living in the 
stone age, when they were brought into rela- 
tions with white men who represented some 
of the rude, vigorous forms of a semi-civil- 
ized life. These rough pioneers lived in re- 
lations with the natives which were by turns 
friendly, hostile, vicious, and virtuous. They 
worked with them, fought with them, married 
their women, and shared with them hardship 
and famine or wealth and plenty, as the case 
might be. There is in some of these sketches 
a suggestion of the simplicity and the strength 
of the literature which has come down from 
_ the early days of the world, when conditions 
not unlike those still existing in the Far 
North were common. Nothing more virile 
and stimulating to the imagination has come 


‘ c us in the form of the short story for many 
as a Hs 


gE COMPLETE POETICAL WorkS oF SIR 
eR Scotr. Cambridge Edition. Bos- 
nd New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This edition is based upon the text of 
cott’s poems established by Dr. Rolfe. 
edition, however, contained only the 
mportant poems. In this volume the 
undertakes t give the entire body of 
é ; poetry, arranged for the most 
onological order, He uses from 
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the mass of matter collected by Scott himself 
such notes and illustrations as the poems 
need. A brief biographical sketch from a 
point of view suggested by Ruskin appropri- 
ately introduces the volume to the reader. 
This volume includes all that the ordinary 
reader will need for a full understanding of 
the scenes and events which give occasion for 
the poems. 


The Magazines. 


Among the thirteen articles in the June 
Forum there are at least seven which will be 
widely quoted and discussed: Consul-Gen. 
Ho Yow’s vigorous criticism of ‘*‘The Atti- 
tude of the United States toward the Chi- 


nese’’?; ‘‘Do we owe Independence to the 
Filipinos?’?’ by Hon. Charles Denby; Sir 
Charles W. Dilke’s paper on ‘‘U. K., 


U. S., and the Ship Canal’’; ‘‘The Present 
Position of the Irish Question,’’ by the man 
best qualified to speak, J. E. Redmond, 
M.P.; Edward Emory Hill’s essay on 
‘*Teaching in High Schools as a Life Occu- 
pation for Man’’; Prof, Hall’s arraignment 
of ‘*College Philosophy’’; and Hon. John 
Charlton’s paper on ‘‘ American and Canadian 
Trade Relations. ’’ 


Literary Notes, 


A. Wessels Company of New York pub- 
lish soon Poverty Knob, by Sarah Warner 
Brooks. Mrs. Brooks’s recent volume of 
poems, Zhe Search of Ceres, has met with 
such a successful sale that the publishers be- 
lieve a cordial reception awaits this book of 
prose. Poverty Knob is neither a novel nor 
a collection of short stories, but rather a con- 
nected series of novelettes dealing with the 
characters most in evidence in a certain New 
England coast town where Mrs. Brooks has 
spent many summers. 


Books Received 


From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Das Wirthshaus zu Cransac. Novelle von Heinrich 
Zschokke. Edited by Edward S. Joynes. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Ls spaei of the Parsonage. By Caroline Stetson 
en. 


From Little, Brown_& Co., Boston. 
A —T of a Throne. By Charles Fleming Embree. 


Pehets of the Nineteenth Century. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tolstoi. By May Alden Ward. 75 cents. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Philip Winwood. Robert Neilson Stephens. 
Memory Street. By Martha Baker Deny 
From E.. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Head of Pasht. By Willis Boyd MN Tent $1.50. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Finch First Reader. By Adelaide V. Finch. 
From Robert Low's Son, New York. 
The Turtle Book. Drawings and Verses by Charles J. 
Budd and Emma A. Opper. 25 cents. 
From C. A. Brewster & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
The Last Words of Distinguished ' Men and Women. 
Collected by Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Evolution and Theology. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. 
Edited by Orello Cone. $2.00. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Bird Studies with a Camera. By Frank M, Chapman. 
From Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
Graded Literature Series. Third Book. 45 cents. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Yor 
A Dictionary of the peri, etc. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow. "part X XII. $2.00. 
From A.J]. Tolman os Co., Philadelphia. 
Life Triumphant. y John £ Read. Introduction by 
<h mrt H. Paik urst, D.D. 
m Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, Cad. 
Birds Afeld. By Charles A. Keeler. $1.50. 
From Philip Green, London, Eng. 


A Book of Daily Strength. By V. D. Davis. 
Spiritual Perkpective, and Other Sermons. By Charles 


John Perry. 
School Sup, Op MS ombany, London, 


From the Sunda 
Holy Bible, New ‘Testament an d Testament. 
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For 1900 


is now ready, all lists being corrected as nearly as possible 
to date Ae aaileation.: 

The Tare Book contains lists of societies, ministers, 
associations, and conferences, and the usual denomina- 
tional information. 

Price 50 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. 

Life members of the Association receive a copy without 


charge. : 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE PARSONAGE 


With an Introduction by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D,D. 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


A little record of child life in a country village 
sixty years ago. The story is from “Recollec- 
tions” of Mrs. Lucy E. Powers, and is written 
in special memory of Edward A. H. Allen. 
Their father, Joseph Allen, was for over fifty 
years minister of the Unitarian church in North- 
boro, Mass., the “Fearnborough” of this story. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at 25 BEACON STREET and at 272 
CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, GEORGE H. ELLIs. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Books in the House. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


To Ruth and Anne their papa’s books 
Are not so very much on looks, 


And it does seem to them absurd 
To call by a long Latin word 


The sweet small creatures that one sees 
Aloft among the budding trees. 


So neither of them ever looks 
In papa’s scientific books, 


But ¢4ezr books in the nursery 
Are just as nice as nice can be, 


All bound in pinks and greens and blues, 
Which makes it very hard to choose. 


The world therein is beautiful, 
And children all are dutiful, 


On every face the look of saints, 
And part of baby’s box of paints, 
But, oh, of all the best-of-books 
In all the snuggeries and nooks 


From attic-lind to the front hall, 
The Sunday book is best of all! 


For the Christian Register. 


The Humming-bird’s Love. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


The scent of apple-blossoms filled the air. 
All over the beautiful meadow the soft spring 
wind wafted the delicate perfume, and the 
birds and butterflies seemed to breathe in its 
sweetness and give it out in song and color. 
The pink and white branches were blown 
gently to and fro till the little petals danced 
and grew pinker with the exercise. The first 
tiny humming-birds, one by one, flew to the 
branches, and dipped their heads further and 
further into each pink-petalled heart, as 
though its sweetness were irresistible. 

Teddy, with his small hands firmly grasp- 
ing a bunch of violets which were beginning 
to die in the heat, toddled up and threw him- 
self down, a tired, hot little heap, under the 
very biggest, sweetest apple-blossom tree in 
the whole meadow. The butterflies flew 
round his head; but they were no temptation 
just then to call him from his soft green 
couch, for they were what had made him hot 
and tired, and had made his lovely violets 
droop their heads. For all the morning 
Teddy had chased them from clover bed to 
clover bed and from violet patch to violet 
patch, all in vain, until their bright wings, 
flitting in the air, made him dizzy, and his 
chubby legs almost gave way. 

And so he lay there under the blossoms, 
with his head against the trunk of the tree, 
trying to catch his breath, and watching the 
wanton things as they whirred past. 

And close in the track of a large yellow 
one there came the dearest little humming- 
bird on the wing; and he brushed Teddy’s 
cheek in his eagerness to reach the apple- 
‘bough quickly. Teddy rolled his blue eyes 
heavenward to follow the humming-bird, but 
it went into such a high branch that he could 
hardly see it. 

It stayed a very long time, and then flew 
down again, And Teddy thought it had gone 
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forever; and he felt very sorry, for it was so 
bright and tiny. There was something about 
it more lovable than any humming-bird he 
had ever seen. 

But, just as he was beginning to feel sorry, 
back it flew again, quicker than before. 
And so it kept going and coming several 
times, 

The fifth time it flew so swiftly Teddy 
could just hear the whirr-r-r of its wings as 
it went by him, but he was so anxious to 
know what made it come back so often that 
he called after it. He noticed that it always 
went to just the same bough, which was a 
little pinker and sweeter than the rest. 

‘“*Humming-bird,’’ he called, ‘‘where are 
you going?’ ‘ 

“*To see my love, the humming-bird 
called back from the pink branches. 

‘*Who is your love, and what is a love?’’ 
called Teddy. 

‘*Look, and you will know,’’ called the 
humming-bird from among the branches. 

And Teddy looked way up to the tip-top- 
est bough of the apple-tree; and there on the 
pinkest branch perched the humming-bird, 
while the sweetest and pinkest blossom, with 
a fairy’s face, swayed in the breeze beside 
him. Her hair was made of sunshine, her 
eyes were made of the sky, and her dress was 
of pink petals. 

‘*No wonder,’’ thought Teddy, ‘‘the hum- 
ming-bird could not stay away! I wish I 
had a love.’’ 

Just then the humming-bird called, ‘‘We 
are coming down to you, Teddy,—my love 
and I.’’ And, spreading his wings, the 
humming-bird flew down with his love on 
his feathery back. 

And his love settled herself in Teddy’s 
warm little hand, out of which the violets 
had fallen, and swayed to and fro as if she 
were in a cradle. 

‘Tell me, Teddy,’’ she whispered. ‘‘What 
would you rather have than anything in the 
world?’? ; 

And Teddy looked straight into those skiey 
eyes, and then at the lovely face. 

‘*Cheeks like yours,’’ he said. 

And at that the humming-bird laughed a 
soft little laugh; and his love fluttered up to 
Teddy’s cheeks, and her petals brushed first 
one and then the other. 

Then she kissed him on his lips, and flew 
away on the humming-bird’s back. 

And every one says to Teddy’s mother 
now, ‘‘Teddy’s cheeks are just like apple- 
blossoms. ’’ 


G. Grandmother’s Sunday Shoes. 


‘*What a funny little block of wood! The 
top of it’s all prickly with little points. ’’ 

Eric turned it over and over in his hand, 
curiously. 

‘*and see what a funny little sofa this is, 
Eric Bunce!’’ 

‘*Sofal It’s just a bench, made out o’ 
nothing but pine wood!’’ 

‘Well, it’s got a cunning, deep-down seat 
in one end, with leather over it. I guess the 
other end’s a table. It’s queer.’’ 

‘*Everything’s queer up in this old attic. 
Let’s go and ask G. Grandma. She knows 
everything. 


” 


-you’ve got in your hand, Eric. 
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‘*An’ maybe she’ll say, ‘It reminds me.’ 
An’ that’ll be splendid. I do think G. 
Grandma’s ‘reminds’ are just as nice, Eric 
Bunce |’’ 

**So do I, Annis Em’ly! Come on!’’ 

And away the children scampered to great- 
grandma’s sunny room. 

‘fA bench, dearie?—bench?—bench? Why, 
that must be father’s old shoemaker’s bench, 
that old Uncle Nehemi’ Marlin used to sit — 
on when he came round shoemaking. Oh, 
yes; and that’s the old block of shoe-pegs 
Bring it 
here, dearie. See, he used to cut off a slice, 
and then break off the pegs like matches. 
That’s the way shoe-pegs were made when I 
was a little girlk The shoemaker came round 
once a year, and stayed long enough to make 
up shoes for the whole family. ’’ 

“Oh, my! How funny!’’ laughed Annis 
Em’ly. ‘‘Just the way mamma’s dressmaker 
does! Did he make your boots, too, G. 
Grandma?’’ 

‘*Everybody’s. The men-folks had heavy 
cowhide boots, and we girls had calf-skin 
ones that we thought were nice enough for 
anybody. Uncle Nehemi’ made them very 
daintily, we thought. ’’ 

Great-grandmother’s tone had a hint in it. 
Annis Em’ly—she was named for great- 
grandma—tucked her feet up under her petti- 
coats hurriedly, and wished she fadn’t 
complained because her new boots were so 
homely. 

‘*Tell some more, please do,’’ she said 
hastily. ‘‘Tell ’bout how they buttoned ’em 
or laced ’em.’’ 

‘*Taced, always. Uncle Nehemi’ used to 
make his own lacings out of leather. He 
cut off thin strips, and then rolled them hard 
between boards to make them round. We 
children always used to be standing round, 
watching him do everything. It was a great 


treat. And that reminds me’’— 
“Oh, goody! A ‘remind!’’’ shouted 
Eric. And Annis Em’ly ran to call the 


other children. 

**Come, quick!’’ she cried. 
ma’s ‘reminded’ !’’ 

Great-grandmamma took off her spectacles 
to laugh: she shook so hard they would 
tumble off. 

‘‘That reminds me of what happened to my 
Sunday boots once. I didn’t laugh “hen! 
Oh, dear me, no! How I cried! It meant 
a good deal to lose your Sunday boots in 
those days. You see, in summer we children 
always went barefoot. And Sundays we car- 
ried our shoes and stockings in our hands, 
and put them on under Deacon ’Bial Peters’s 
big oak, and then took them’ off again to 
walk home. Church was three miles away; 


**G, Grand- 


and it would have worn them out too much 
to wear them all the way,—dearie me, yes! 


ought we’d leave our shoes under the oak, 


wade. 
_ days; but we went.’’ 


naughty self. 
‘*We went. 
ond shoe. Oh, dearie me!"’ 
mind.’’ There wasn’t any moral. 


”em!’’ Eric said. 
“*She wasn’t laughin’ when she got through. 


fully. 
time to stay sorry in, Eric Bunce.’’ 


nell, in Zion’s Herald. 


Burying the Hatchet. 


the house and into the garden. 
roses and clover-blossoms, was safely buried. 


Dot; 


“*Chirp! chirp!’’ in a way that was very in- 
convenient. It was constantly under foot, 


uncomfortable; but, as Dot’s pet, it was 
tolerated by everybody but the cat. Tabby 
failed to see any reason for treating it with 
respect; and so one day she pounced upon 
it, and choked it out of existence. 

Dot had covered her favorite with tears and 
flowers; and Rob, at his mother’s suggestion, 
had tried to spare the small maiden the grief 
of witnessing the burial. But the attempt 
was vain. A shrill voice called, ‘‘Rob, what 
are you doing?’’ And inamoment Dot’s in- 
quisitive eyes were taking in the whole scene. 
Fortunately, she found it so interesting as to 
lighten in some degree its mournfulness. 
**1’m glad you’re making it in such a 
pretty place, Robby,’’ she said. ‘‘I s’pose 
chicky was a good deal in the way. Mother 
Says so. And, anyway, she’d have been a 
_ big hen pretty soon; and that wouldn’t have 
been so nice. But I’ll never like Tabby 
7 again, not one bit!’’ 

_ **Oh, see here now, Sis: Tabby didn’t 
know any better!’’ said Rob, in good- 
“natured expostulation. ‘‘She’s only a cat, 
d ~ she didn’t understand that you’d made 


g cross at her won’t bring chicky hack 
So you’d better bury the hatchet, 
~ be friends. ’’ 

m pwrhat would I bury a hatchet for?’’ asked 
Dot, more impressed by that strange advice 


by her brother’s reasoning. 


ll, this Sunday we got there early, and 


and run down to the cranberry creek for a 
Mother never allowed us to on Sun- 


Great-grandma’s sorrowful gaze rested on 
Annis Em’ly with a dreamy look, as if she 
thought Annis Em’ly were her own long-ago, 


When we came back, Deacon 
’*Bial’s old ram was just chewing up my sec- 


That was the end of G. Grandma’s ‘‘re- 


“*G, Grandma never says morals: she looks 


She looked sorry,’’ Annis Em’ly said thought- 
‘**Most a hundred years is a long 


“*Well,’’ Eric said wisely, ‘‘then you must 
mind your mother!’’—Annie Hamilton Don- 


Kob, with a box in his arms and a spade 
over his shoulder, had slipped quietly around 
He hoped Dot 
would not discover him until her unfortunate 
chicken, which lay in the box covered with 


The chicken, during its brief life, had not 
been a source of unmixed joy to any one but 
for it was a motherless chick that she 
had found and brought into the house, and 
as soon as it was strong enough to run about 
it followed her everywhere with its ceaseless 


endangering its own neck and making people 


garden?’’— Kate W. Hamilton, in Christian 
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be angry any more. When Indians have 
been at war with each other and are ready to 
be friends, they bury a hatchet. That’s a 
sign that they’re willing to stop fighting. ’’ 

‘“‘Do folks always stop fussing after the 
hatchet is buried?’’ asked Dot. 

**Of course: that’s what it means.’’ 

Dot watched the smoothing of the ground 
with thoughtful face, and walked back to the 
house by Rob’s side in unusual silence. 

The family had finished dinner when Fred, 
Rob’s senior by two years, came to the door 
with a sharp call. 

‘*Rob, where have you put the axe?’’ 

‘Nowhere. I haven’t had it,’’ answered 
Rob, promptly. But the reply did not satisfy 
Fred. ‘‘Yes, you have. You must have had 
it if you’d only take the trouble to think. 
You’re always carrying things off and forget- 
ting where you put them. Come out and 
hunt it up!’’ 

Fred was in a hurry, and decidedly impa- 
tient; and Rob’s face flushed at the order. 

‘*Hunt it up yourself, if you want it. I 
tell you I haven’t had it, and I don’ know 
anything about it.’’ 

‘¢*But you must have done something with 
it,’’ persisted Fred; ‘‘for it isn’t in the 
tool-house, and I know I left it there. ’’ 

‘You know a good many things that you 
aren't sure of,’’ retorted Rob. 

This sort of jarring was far from uncom- 
mon. Fred was inclined to be dictatorial on 
the ground of being the elder; and Rob was 
so determined not to be imposed upon that 
he was often irritating and disobliging by 
way of showing his independence. 

‘*Boys!’’ interposed the mother’s grieved, 
reproving voice. But anything more that she 
might have said was drowned in a wail from 
Dot. 
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A Dog’s Supplications. 


“‘Mike is the name of a little gray 
silky-haired spaniel, who is a most cunning 
and amusing animal, and as wise as it is 
possible that a little dog can be,’’ says the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘‘His mistress 
has taught him many tricks. He can tell 
you what he does when the policeman comes, 
playing dead dog; and he can tell his mis- 
tress when the telephone-bell rings, and is 
altogether a delightful dog. He has been 
taught to beg for things; and his begging 
looks for all the world lixe coaxing, so cun- 
ningly is it done. The other day his mis- 
tress sent him upstairs to get her slippers. 
He came down presently with one, and she 
sent him back for the other; but again he 
returned without it. He was sent back, and 
this time he stayed so long that his mistress 
went upstairs to see what was keeping him. 
A heavy satchel had fallen upon the slipper; . 
and the little dog, after trying in vain to 
move it, sat on his hind legs, with his little 
paws raised in supplication, hoping that he 
might persuade the satchel to get off the 
slipper. He probably was convinced that his 
prayer was efficacious when his mistress lifted 
the hindrance. ’’ 
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find any hatchet. So I dragged the axe down, 
and buried it ’side of Chicky. And you 
boys fuss worse’n ever!’ 

The boys looked at each other with a 
shame-faced smile gradually displacing the 
flush of anger. 

‘*Where did she put it?’’ asked Fred, in 
a tone that had lost its sharpness. 

‘*T’1) show you,’’ Rob answered. 

There was very little trouble in finding 
the missing implement, for Dot was not a 
success at digging. Then Fred met his 
brother’s eyes, and laughed. 

‘*I’m afraid she didn’t get it deep enough 
for a lasting peace. But I say, Rob, we 
might be a little better-tempered without 
hurting ourselves. I’ll try it, if you will.’’ 

‘* Agreed,’’ said Rob. 

And, to this day, when clouds arise in the 
Lincoln household, some one is sure to ask, 
‘*Tsn’t it about time to drag the axe into the 
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Good News. 


The Optimist. 


He knows there is no consciousness of joy 
But hath its pain’s alloy; — : 

He knows that suffering exists, yet strives 
To comfort cheerless lives 

With words of hope, which to some saddened hearts 
New fortitude imparts; 

New confidence is wakened by his kindly air, 
Which banishes despair; 

He sings the harmony of nature’s ways; 
He lifts his voice in praise 


Of every season’s glory,— winters cold, 
Spring’s vernal resurrection, summer’s gold, 
‘Rich autumn’s fruitful days,— and will not list 
The wailing pessimist. 
He has the prophet-mind, and knows that soul 
Is the eternal whole. 
— Arthur E. Locke. 


Massachusetts. 


When one reads Mr. Hartt’s spirited ar- 
ticles about ‘‘Abandoned Farms,’’ and what 
he calls hill towns in Massachusetts, he feels 
as if al] the intelligent Massachusetts people 
were interested in the matter. 

When one reads Mr. Pressey’s well-informed 
and suggestive essays, —which we published a 
year since,—and when he knows as well as I 
do the responses which those papers call out, 
he is sure that everything is not going wrong. 

It is clear enough that the great body of 
Massachusetts people do not think that there 
are many neglected sections or that any com- 
bined action is necessary. Some men do 
think so, however. The Franklin Conference 
of Orthodox Churches have appointed a com- 
mittee on the subject. On the other hand, 
the General State Conference of the Orthodox 
Churches, held at Amherst last month, took 
no notice of it. 

The Massachusetts Convention of Ministers 
has taken it up for some years past. The 
annual reports of its committee, of which Rev. 
Carlton Staples is the chairman, have been 
interesting and valuable. This means some- 
thing. It means, in practice, that, of eight 
hundred Congregational clergymen, Unitarian 
and orthodox, about twenty-five meet every 
year, and hold an interesting conversation on 
the spiritual needs of the outlying districts 
of our towns and the methods of re-establish- 
ing empty churches. It means that these 
twenty-five appoint a third part of their num- 
ber to be a committee to inquire into the facts 
in the next year, and to prepare a report, and 
that they do so. 

This year their vote went farther yet. 
Their committee is authorized to call a cen- 
tral meeting of any committees appointed by 
local conferences, and to see if some system 
of co-operation may not be arranged by which 
any need in religious instruction may be sys- 
tematically supplied. 

The ideal—what we should like—is, of 
course, easily stated. 

It supposes that in each town each family 
is regarded, remembered, loved, and cared for, 
in sickness and in health, in joy and in 
sorrow, by ‘‘the church,’’ as the church is 
organized in that town. In romance this is 
exhibited sometimes in a virtuous English 
novel,—perhaps by Miss Yonge. Rev. Harold 
Morville visits, once in every second month, 
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each cottage in his parish, knows each cot- 
tager and each cottager’s child. His sisters 
and his daughters do the same. They can 
bring to bear the whole moral force of the 
parish,—nay, its whole money force, or hos- 
pitable force, in case of sickness, ignorance, 
or want; and they do. No one is neglected. 

Nor is this a mere matter of romance. 
Change the details, and you had the same 
thing here in the daily life of Dr. Allen at 
Northboro, in this State,—a life so prettily 
remembered in his granddaughter’s book about 
‘*Fearnborough.’’ Indeed, until 1831, when 
the Constitution of Massachusetts was 
changed, every Congregational minister in 
Massachusetts was bound in honor to extend 
such personal parish ministrations to every 
householder in his dock and to his family. 
And this meant, of course, the ministrations 
and charitable service of the church of which 
for his lifetime he was at once the minister 
and the director. 

But now no minister—not even a Congre- 
gational minister—is bound to any such duty. 
A minister is now settled with the under- 
standing, on all sides, that his especial care 
is for and with the parish which settles him. 
He is not bound by his agreement to go be- 
yond that care. 

The ideal for which we are seeking must 
substitute for the old and abandoned system 
some arrangement which would be best, if it 
were general, for the whole State, in which 
a moral, sanitary, hospitable, and friendly 
care may be ready for every person and every 
family who may not ‘‘belong’’ to any special 
parish in the town. ° 

The discussions and conversations on this 
subject naturally branch off into plans by 
which these outlying people can be got into 
some meeting-house on Sundays, and so shall 
no longer be technically ‘‘unchurched.’’ This 
would be a good thing, of course. Arrange- 
ments for barges or other carriages to bring 
them and carry them to and fro—anything, 
indeed, which shows that the church people 
have not forgotten them in their zeal for 
Basutos and Tagals—are excellent. But 
they do not cover the case. Suppose you 
had another Margaret like Judd’s Marga- 
ret, in another such moral wilderness as 
Judd describes, what would you do with her? 

In Jamaica Plain they have a good working 
system, which might be imitated to advan- 
tage in all towns large enough. All the 
churches—the Catholic included, I believe— 
unite in supporting what may be called in- 
deed a home mission. So soon as any ‘‘new 
family’’ moves into the hospitable streets of 
Jamaica Plain, a lady introduced by this 
home mission calls upon the head of this 
family, and learns what are its religious or 
ecclesiastical habits, wishes, plans, hopes, 
or memories. At once the missionary com- 
municates with the proper officer, generally 
the minister of the Unitarian, Universalist, 
Congregationalist, Jewish, Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Catholic, Second Secession, 
Scandinavian, New Light, Old Light, or, if 
there be any other such company, with its 
officer of hospitality or board of hospitality. 
The missionary notifies the church officer of 
the presence of the new family. As I view 
the matter, the responsibility for moral ad- 
vice, generous sympathy, spiritual care, sani- 
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tary help, and every other office of human 
kindness, devolves from that moment on the 
church thus advised of the existence of the 
new-comer. 

But your town may be so small that it 
needs no such mission of information as this. 
The arrival of a new family may be so rare 
that it announces itself, and is matter of gen- 
eral interest. Yet it may be that, in many 
years bygone, Lazarus Slattery found his way 
into the township from Needyville, found it 
convenient, perhaps, not to mention his old 
name even to those whom he met, and that 
it is he who has scratched up that miserable 
sandy patch which Adventure Lookout left 
eleven years ago, before he went in with 
those soap-men in Duluth. It may be that 
Lazarus does not trade at our store. It may 
be that he pays no taxes at the ‘‘Second 
Secession, ’’ and, indeed, has no seat in any 
place of worship. Who is going to see to 
his children, or that poor wife of his, whom 
you see hanging out clothes, if you come 
home by the back road on Monday, from the 
New-found-land station? 

Here comes in what I call the Cohasset 
plan. It is some years ago that I heard of 
it. I hope to hear that it works still. All 
the ministers of that spirited town met, with 
a map of the town. They rightly construed 
the words ‘‘spiritual destitution.’’ They 
knew that it is not relieved simply when man 
or family, or representative of family, ap- 
pear occasionally in a-—place of worship. 
They knew that the ministrations of religion 
may mean ministrations of food, of medi- 
cine, of care in sickness,—may be advice in 
business, in the care of children, in the man- 
agement of a garden or a farm, may be this 
or that in detail,—but, certainly, would be 
the ministrations of sympathy, friendship, 
companionship, love. So these ministers 
divided geographically the ‘‘unchurched,”’ 
so called, of the town. Of course, no one 
wanted to interfere with any other man’s 
‘¢parishioners.’’? But they highly resolved 
and agreed, one to take School District No. 
1, another to take No. 2, another to take 3, 
till each had a ‘‘district’’ of his own; and 
then, if there were any districts left, they 
marked them out, by intelligible geographi- 
cal lines, and divided them, also, among 
their company. They assured themselves 
thus that, somehow, somebody would have 
an eye on every household in Cohasset, and 
would have an eye which should be watching 
for chances of giving good tidings. 

A plan has been suggested in the conven- 
tion, which may be worked out in the con- 
ferences, of an itinerant board, made up of 
excellent good preachers from all commun- 
ions, ranging round from Catholic priests to 
Salvation Army preachers, who should take 
into their charge all empty meeting houses, 
and provide occasional public services there. 
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There are not many such houses, but there 
"are some. 

_ This is very certain,—that, if preaching 
_ were always better than it sometimes is, more 
_ people would go to meeting. 

Epwarp E. HAte. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*An urgent appeal has just reached 
us in the ‘Annual Report of the Children’s 
Island Sanitarium’ for money to replace with 
an adequate building the old hotel which has 
thus far served but indifferently well to house 
the sick and crippled children and their at- 
tendants. This charity has no substitute in 
the State. The benefit that poor cripples re- 
ceive from their stay at the island off Marble- 
head only those who are brought in actual 
contact with the work can appreciate. The 
sum needed for the new building is, $10,000, 
of which $1,500 has already been pledged. 
Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, 
John O. Shaw, Jr., 31 State Street, Bos- 
ROD: 7”. «4 ,. 

. . . [In answer to our suggestions as to 
ways of making Indian meal acceptable to 
novices, we have the following ‘‘receipt.’’] 
‘Indian meal can be made attractive in this 
way: Make a dough of scalded Indian meal 
- and a little salt. Dip out with a spoon, and 
fry in the shape of nuts or drop-cakes. If 
skilfully fried, they are very appetizing for 
an occasional breakfast dish. I do not un- 
derstand cook-book rhetoric, so please do 
with this as you like.’’... 

... ‘*A young man, preparing himself for 
college, seeks work in some minister’s family, 
where he can pay for his board and such in- 
struction by daily work.’’... 


The Great London Unitarian Bazaar. 


The grand bazaar for which the London 
Unitarians have been preparing for almost 
two years has come and gone. Americans 
pride themselves on doing great things. But 


have ever undertaken anything in the bazaar 
line that has even approached this. What 
sum has been cleared by it? I asked the 
president this question an hour before clos- 
ing; and he replied, ‘‘It is yet too early to 
say with certainty, as not all returns are yet 
in; but our receipts are quite equalling our 
' expectations, and the indications are that we 
shall come through with fully 412,000 in 
hand above all expenses.’’ £10,000 was the 
gum first set out for. But later the commit- 
tee determined to strike for £12,000, though 
with the very general feeling that this was 
more than could possibly be reached. But, 
seemingly, it has been reached. Tired as 
the great army of workers were when the end 
of the bazaar drew near, I have seldom seen 
a happier lot of Unitarians. 

For what is this large sum of $60,000 to be 
ed? For missionary and’ church extension 
in and about London. One-third may 
used for clearing off old debts, but two- 
ds must be used for new enterprises. 
; should give London Unitarianism a 
new forward impulse. 

i London bazaar does not stand alone. 


I am not aware that American Unitarians | 
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It is the second undertaking of the kind that 
English Unitarians have recently carried to a 
success. Two years ago Manchester led off, 
clearing the large sum of £8,000, enough 
to insure the establishment of several new 
churches in that city and vicinity. Unitari- 
anism is relatively stronger in the north of 
England than in the south, and perhaps more 
courageous. It was Manchester’s success that 
stirred up London. 

Of course, we have all asked ourselves the 
questions here a hundred times over, which 
Americans and, I suppose, everybody else 
always ask themselves when they undertake 
fairs and bazaars: Do they pay? Do they 
not cost more than they come to? Would it 
not be cheaper and better for the people that 
engage in them just to put their hands in 
their pockets and pay the money, and be rid 
of all the labor and trouble? It is easy to 
say, Yes. The writer of this has often been 
tempted to say, Yes. But, in truth, there is 
a large other side. The Unitarians of Man- 
chester, at the close of their bazaar, felt that 
almost as valuable as the $40,000 that they 
had raised were the new earnestness in them- 
selves and the increased spirit of unity be- 
tween their various churches that had been 
created by the long-persistent and self-sacri- 
ficing effort that they had all made together 
for the common cause. The same effect is 
seen in London. Though London is nomi- 
nally one city, its size is so enormous that 
its thirty-one Unitarian societies are practi- 
cally almost as far removed from one another 
as if they were located in different cities and 
towns. It has been a great thing for them, 
therefore, to have something which for so 
long a time has given them all a common 
interest, and drawn them together in so many 
practical ways. 
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I call this ‘‘the London bazaar.’’ That is 
its name. But one of the good things about 
it has been that it has awakened interest all 
over the kingdom, and help has come from 
all parts. Manchester furnished a large and 
fine stall, besides sending a handsome dona- 
tion in money. Wales furnished a most 
unique stall, which attracted more attention 
than perhaps any other. Among the many 
things for sale was a photographic group of 
all the Welsh Unitarian ministers; and I was 
pleased to see with what interest and pride 
the attendants at the stall pointed to the pho- 
tograph of our American Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago as one of their ministers. 
One stall was partly furnished by friends in 
far-off Armenia and India. To stand in the 
gallery of the great hall and look down upon 
the stalls in all their glory and upon the great 
throng of people, particularly on the first day, 
before much had been sold, and when the 
throng was greatest, was a sight not soon to 
be forgotten. 

Each day the bazaar was ‘‘opened’’ by dis- 
tinguished persons, who made short speeches. 
The openers on the first day were Sir John T. 
Brunner, M.P., Lady Brunner, and Sir James 
Kitson, M.P. ; on the second day, Sir Edwin 
Durmning-Lawrence, M.P., Lady Durning- 
Lawrence, and Dr. Brooke Herford; and, on 
the last day, Mr. David Martineau, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold, and Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers. 

On the evening after the sales closed there 
was a grand concert, including a rendition of 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘Wedding of Hia- 
watha,’’ which has of late been making such 
a stir in London musical circles; and on the 
next night a ‘‘Cinderella Dance and Conver- 
sazione’’ was given, at which Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, the president of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the bazaar, to whom the success of 
the whole enterprise is so largely due, was 
presented with a fine portrait of himself 
painted for the bazaar by Mr. Savage Cooper. 
There were many visitors at the bazaar 
from outside of London, and some from out- 
side of Great Britain. Probably those in 
whom Americans would be most interested 
were: Mr. Mozoomdar of India, who pre- 
sided at the Highgate church on Sunday, 
visited the bazaar on Tuesday, and left for 
America on Wednesday; Prof. N. P. Gilman 
of Meadville, who came from Oxford for a 
day; and Rev. Clay MacCauley of Japan, 
who was at the bazaar on Wednesday, gave 
an address before the London ministers on 
next Monday, and on Tuesday left for 
America. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The Anniversaries. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


THE JUBILEE MEETING. 


When the first strains of the organ rolled 
through the spaces of Tremont Temple 
Wednesday evening, May 23, that great audi- 
torium was filled with the young people of 
the Religious Union, of the sister Christian 
Union, and with the friends of youth. The 
room was brilliant with its decorations of 
streamers, flags, and shields; but most inter- 
esting to the Unitarian eye were the purple 
banners hung on each gallery, bearing the 
names in gold of the twenty-five great names 
which our people had voted for the Unitarian 
Temple of Fame. 

Such a marvellous meeting as it was, thrill- 
ing and throbbing with life! ‘‘There never 
was such a meeting!’’ said one loyal dele- 
gate. ‘‘What! all this, and heaven, too?’’ 
said an older friend. The following extracts 
from a letter from a Unitarian woman of world- 
wide reputation only voice the general senti- 
ment :— 

‘*Our minister, Rev. —— ——, says the 
young people’s meeting was the greatest and 
best he ever attended; and I have heard it 
spoken of in terms of unqualified praise by 
everybody. It impressed me as remarkable, 
not because of anything the older people did 
or said, but because of the part the young 
people had in it. Could any one have sur- 
passed Mr. Eaton as a presiding officer, or 
in the matter and manner of his opening 
“speech, which was to give the keynote of the 
evening? Was there an adult in that large 
audience that could have dispensed a higher 
and finer philosophy than Miss Lamprey? 
And what cam be said of the music, except 
to extol it? ... The Unitarian denomina- 
tion has reason to be proud of its Young 
People’s Religious Union, and should most 
carefully cherish it.’’ 

After the singing of ‘‘The heavens de- 
clare’? from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie,’’ by 
the splendid chorus, came the hymn, ‘‘God’s 
trumpet wakes, ’’ the Union responsive service 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton, the retiring presi- 
dent, welcomed the friends, and spoke upon 
“*The Unitarian Message of Morning.’’ 
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Ladies and. Gentlemen and Fellow Young 
People,—I scarcely know which is the greater, 
the honor or the pleasure I have in welcom- 
ing you to-night in behalf of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union of the Uni- 
tarian Church. It is an honor to our organi- 
zation to have been given this place on the 
programme by the older organizations. It is 
an honor to be greeted by so large a gather- 
ing. It is also a pleasure to know that, in 
the short five years of our existence, we have 
won this recognition; and it is a pleasure 
almost greater than I can express to you to 
find that we have behind us so much of your 
interest and encouragement. So I greet you 
all most heartily. 

The American Unitarian Association is 
celebrating this week its Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary, but the Young People’s Union is 
still a child. It was scarcely five years ago, 
at the Conference in Washington, that the 
idea of a National Young People’s Religious 
Union took form; but we have been growing 
steadily since, until we have now one hun- 
dred and twenty-one separate unions, —nearly 
one-third of the churches in the Unitarian 
denomination represented in our unions, 
Twenty-five of these unions have joined us 
this year. Thus we have over four thousand 
Unitarian young people embraced in our or- 
ganization. But we are poor. These four 
thousand young people are not yet the mill- 
ionaires of their communities. They can 
give us more of their gratitude than of their 
gold. Thus we are hampered in our work. 
We could establish new unions faster if we 
could afford to send a field agent to those 
churches which do nothing for their young 
people; if we could afford to send enthusias- 
tic speakers to those churches where the 
young people have lost or laid aside their 
own enthusiasm; if we could expand our 
organization in a dozen different ways. But 
yet we have no reason to be anything but 
hopeful for the future; and, being young, 
we are bound to be hopeful, anyway. So we 
do our work as best we can. 

This work falls naturally under two heads. 
First, we strive to bring all the separate 
unions into as close touch with each other as 
possible, that they may learn that they are 
a part of the Unitarian body, and to make 
those unions a recognized factor in the 
Church, and also to spread and enlarge the 
unions throughout the country. That is our 
first task. Our second is, so far as we are 
able, to encourage and direct the worship of 
our separate unions, in order that each men- 
ber may cultivate to the fullest extent his 
religious nature, and gain loyalty to the Uni- 
tarian faith. 

In the first of these tasks we have tangible 
evidences of success. At the Washington 
Conference, at the Plymouth Bay Conference, 
at these meetings this week, we young people 
have been given our own special place on the 
programme, our own task to do; and it has 
been a great help and encouragement to us. 
And throughout this State, at least, we have 
held county meetings this winter, where the 
different Young People’s Unions meet to- 
gether, thus gaining new encouragement and 
new enthusiasm. We have been winnirg cur 
way to a recognized place as one of the 
vital factors of organized Unitarianism. 
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But we must never forget that, in order to 
win real success in this first endeavor, we 
must succeed in our second. We must culti- 
vate, in the first place, the religious life of 
each one of our separate unions; and we must 
gain from each of our separate members his 
loyalty to the Unitarian faith. That is our 
ultimate task; and in this task it is not, 
perhaps, so easy to see success. We too 
often find that our young people’s meetings 
are not spontaneous: they are too often but 
a copy of the church service. That is not 
what we teach, nor what we aim for. The 
very fact that we have our young people’s 
organizations, separate from the church, pre- 
supposes that young people have different 
needs. The reason we meet together as mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Religious Union 
is because there are some things which we 
young people can learn better from each 
other than from our elders. The young 
Marius did not gain so much of his training 
from what his teachers told him as from his 
after-lecture discussions of that teaching with 
his friend. It is a truism that half of the 
worth of college comes from the so-called 
‘college life,’’ from the purely undergradu- 
ate intercourse and exchange of ideas; and 
the small boy who watches in grave silence 
while his mother scolds the cook goes into 
the next room to practise the lesson he has 
learned on his small sister. In other words, 
we are taught by our elders; but we make 
their lessons our own by intercourse and touch 
with those of our own age. Thus I would 
plead to night, young ‘people, that in our 
meetings, where we are striving to make the 
great lesson of religion our own, we should 
endeavor to make these meetings more and 
more a free, frank, honest discussion, every 
one taking part. We shall thus learn self- 
expression, if no more. 

But we will learn more, much more. As 
we come to cultivate our religious instincts, 
as we come to recognize that sin is not so 
much wicked as ugly and mean, as we learn 
what our faith stands for, and learn to ex- 
press that faith with tongue and heart, we 
shall learn at the same time-love for our 
Church, and we shall enter loyally on her 
work, The young man or woman who be- 
comes a Unitarian because his father or 
mother were Unitarians before him cannot take 
much credit for his act; nor is he likely to 
be a very loyal or enthusiastic Unitarian. 
But the young man or woman who becomes 
a Unitarian because he has ‘‘learned the 
truth to love it’’ will be loyal to his training. 
If knowledge and training and love are not 
necessary for a real understanding of Unita- 
rianism, it is not the faith that I think it. 
And, fellow young people, there is no time 
to gain knowledge and training and love 
like youth,—hopeful, enthusiastic, impres- 
sion catching youth, 

The success of the one hundredth anniver- 
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y of the American Unitarian Association 
lies with us, the young people, of the Church. 
- But remember that this success is not to be 
_ won twenty-five years hence, but here and now, 
while we are young. To bring about a reali- 

zation of this great fact is the ideal of the 
_ National Young People’s Religious Union. 
To call before every Unitarian young man 
and woman the vision of Isaiah is the end 
of our labor. 

**And I heard the voice of the Lord say- 
ing, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
me? And I answered, Here am I: send 
bi me.’’ : 

(The report of the meeting will continue 
in next numbers of the Register.) 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association was held at the 
Thorndike, Boston, Wednesday, May 23, at 
1 P.M. Luncheon was served at 1.30 to the 
largest number ever present at a Meadville 
Alumni dinner, sixty-eight, including mem- 
bers and guests. Rev. George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register, presided. 
There were present, as guests, Rev. Prof. 
George Boros of Hungary, Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Rev. Clay 
MacCauley of the Japan Mission, Rev. S. B. 
Stewart, president of the Association of 
Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, secretary of the Western 
Conference, all of whom united with the 
alumni in paying special honor to the presi- 

dent of the Theological School, Prof. George 
© Ene Gary. 

The first speaker, Rev. S. B. Stewart, 
brought the greetings of the alumni of Har- 
vard Divinity School. He said that it was 

a mere accident that he was not a Meadville 
alumnus; for he came from the town or 
region in which the saintly Dr. Livermore 
lived, and his earliest associations were with 

‘the Livermores. Mr. Stewart spoke of the 

privilege he had had of studying in Cambridge 
- under such teachers as Prof. Noyes and Dr. 
Hedge. His closing words were an exhorta- 
tion in regard to the imperative need of well- 

trained men in the ministry. 
‘The next speaker, Rev. F. L. Phalen, pro- 
posed the health of President Cary, and called 
for three cheers for our beloved teacher. The 
alumni responded with great enthusiasm. 
_ President Cary thanked his former students 
for their courtesy. 

It was a great pleasure to him to look 
down the tables and be able to call each 
person by name. When he came to Mead- 
ville from Antioch, he knew very little theol- 
zy. The Senior Class, in his first year as 
istructor in Meadville, knew more than he 
Within the last ten years the school 
‘received, or had promised to it, the sum 
$200,000. ~Divinity Hall has taken on 
features. The chapel is almost a small 
sthedral in comparison with the room as 

t of us knew it. Extensive repairs have 
med the hall. A programme clock is 
the students to lectures. Prof. Gil- 
> is an athlete as well as a scholar, 
ed to raise as much money as 

his friends, forthe purpose of 
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erecting and equipping a gymnasium. Presi- 
dent Cary closed his speech by asking the 
alumni to co-operate with Prof. Gilmore. 

The motion was made and carried that the 
Gymnasium Committee be authorized to con- 
fer with Prof. Gilmore, and that the sum of 
$10,000 be asked for in calling for subscrip- 
tions. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie followed Presi- 
dent Cary. Mr. Bowie was a pupil of Dr. 
Martineau, and spoke with enthusiasm of 
the great thinker’s personal interest in every 
one of his students, in which he resembled 
Dr. Cary. Our teachers have sympathy as 
well as knowledge and devoutness. 

The last speaker, Prof. George Boros, 
greeted us in the name of the students and 
faculty of the Unitarian College of Hungary. 
They have expressed their brotherly feeling 
for us by sending their photographs to Mead- 
ville. 

Rev. R. W. Boynton rose simply to utter 
a name that ought not to be forgotten by 
Meadville men,—the name of George Herbert 
Hosmer, The motion was made and carried 
that Rev. George Batchelor convey to Mrs. 
Hosmer the love and sympathy of her hus- 
band’s associates. 

The secretary moved that President Cary, 
Prof. Boros, and Rev. W. C. Bowie be made 
honorary members of the Meadville Alumni 
Association. Motion carried. Rev. Harry 
Lutz was elected a member of the association. 
The Nominating Committee, appointed by 
the chair, reported the following list of offi- 
cers for 1900-01, who were elected unani- 
mously: president, Rev. John Snyder, ’69; 
vice-presidents, Rev. William L. Chaffin, 
’61, Rev. Rush R. Shippen, ’49; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. William S. Jones, ’96. Ex- 
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ecutive Committee: Rev. F. B. Mott, °87; 
Rev. J. L. Marsh, ’75; Rev. J. H. Applebee, 
94. 

Owing to lack of time, the treasurer’s re- — 
port was not read. All bills having been 
paid, the balance on hand amounted to $4.65. 
Adjourned. WILLIAM S. JONEs, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The Children’s Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute held its fifty-first anniversary 
on Wednesday afterncon, May 23, at Arling- 
ton Street Church. A large and interested 
audience filled the church. An organ recital, 
by B. L. Whelpley, preceded the services, 
which were opened at three o'clock with 
prayer by Rev. John W. Chadwick. Re- 
marks by the president, Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, followed, and reports by the treas- 
urer, Mr. Henry Pickering, and by the secre- 
tary, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 

The treasurer’s report showed the usual 
contributions from the Sunday-schools and 
from friends and invested funds, leaving, 
after investments and payment of expenses, a 
balance of $991.81 on hand. 

The secretary spoke of the enlarged work 
of the Mission rendered possible by the em- 
ployment of Miss Gertrude E. Freeman and 
Miss E. Frances Murray. The Mission has 
been able to carry out a plan for permanently 
providing homes for some children by board- 
ing them for a time in country families hav- 
ing none of their own. It has been found 
that often, in such cases, people become so 
attached to the little ones that they refuse to 
part with them, and keep them as their own. 
In other cases, parents have been induced to 
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exert themselves for their children rather 
than to rely wholly upon charity. In some 
cases,” where more than temporary aid was 
needed, they have been encouraged to pay a 
part of the board required, the Mission sup- 
plying such balance as they were unable to 
meet. In all these cases the boarding places 
have been investigated by the Mission, and 
the children kept under our supervision. 

269 children have been in our charge dur- 
ing the year. 187 have been returned to par- 
ents and friends; and 82 are now under care, 
—42 in the Mission and Annex and 4o in 
country homes, under supervision. 

Miss Freeman’s report shows that she has 
placed children in 95 families during the 
year, and that she now has 4o in families 
who are visited by her from time to time. 

The well-considered suggestions and plans 
for the future, as stated by the secretary in 
his report, show that the Mission has added 
to the experience of age the enthusiasm of 
youth. 

Interesting addresses were made by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham of New Bedford, 
Miss Marian Pritchard of London, —who gave 
an account of work for children in which she 
is engaged,—and from Rev. E. M. Wilbur of 
Meadville. All contained much of interest 
and instruction to those engaged in the work 
of the Mission. 

The children of the Mission sang very 
sweetly an original song, written for them 
by Mrs. Charlotte C. Eliot, to the tune of 
‘*Onward, Christian Soldiers. ’’ 

During the exercises several selections were 
given by a chorus of forty voices, under the 
“direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker, which added 
much to the interest of the occasion. 

The meeting closed with singing of ‘‘ From 
all that dwell below the skies’’ and the bene- 
diction by Rev. Joseph E. Barry. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The following are three of the official addresses 
presented to the American Unitarian Association 
on the occasion of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 
A considerable number of letters of congratula- 
tion from European friends and fellow-workers 
have been received which will be hereafter pub- 
lished. 


Les PROTESTANTS LIBERAUX DE FRANCE AUX 
UNITAIRES D’AMERIQUE, REUNIS A _ Bos- 
TON, LE 20 MAI, 1900, CI-JOURS SUIVANTS. 


Chers Frres,— Nous avons appris que vous 
fétez le soixante-quinziéme anniversaire de la 
fondation de l’Association unitaire américaine, et 
qu’A cette occasion vous avez convoqué dans 
une Assemblée unitaire internationale les repré- 
sentants du protestantisme libéral dans le monde 
entier. 

Nous eussions vivement désiré que l’un de 
nous ptit répondre a l’invitation que vous nous 
avez adressée et venir parmi vous représenter 
les protestants libéraux frangais. Malheureuse- 
ment, aucun de ceux qui auraient été qualifiés 
pour parler en notre nom 4 votre Assemblée n’a 
pu se dégager de ses occupations ou de ses 
engagements antérieurs, pour se rendre en 
Amérique et prendre personnellement part A 
vos délibérations. 
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Mais nous avons 4 cceur que cette absence 
matérielle ne soit pas interprétée par vous 
comme une preuve d’indifférence spirituelle de 
notre part envers votre ceuvre et a l’égard de la 
belle féte que vous célébrez, et nous vous prions 
d’accueillir cette adresse comme un temoignage 
de notre vive sympathie et de notre communion 
chrétienne avec nous. 

Nous vous envoyons tout d’abord nos cor- 
diales félicitations en ces jours ot vous célébrez 
Vachévement d’une longue et glorieuse période 
d’activité chrétienne, libératrice et féconde en 
résultats bénis. Tous, nous avons une profonde 
reconnaissance aux penseurs, aux moralistes, 
aux nobles chrétiens qui ont été vos maitres 
spirituels et dont plusieurs ont étendu leur influ- 
ence bien au dela de l’océan pour parler a leurs 
fréres du vieux monde comme des prophétes 
d’une foi plus lumineuse et plus active. Leurs 
efforts n’ont pas été vains, et leur peine n’a pas 
été perdue. Le bon grain qu’ils ont seiné a 
produit du fruit; et si vous comparez la situation 
actuelle de votre Association avec celle de ses 
débuts, il y a soixante-quinze ans, vous avez la 
satisfaction de constater combien votre nombre, 
votre puissance d’action, et votre influence spir- 
ituelle parmi vos compatriotes se sont accrus. 

Ce témoignage de l’expérience dans le passé 
nous est un sir garant que vous saurez continuer 
a l’avenir l’ceuvre si bien commencée, c’est & 
dire l’étendre et la faire progresser sans cesse. 
Plus que jamais, la société moderne a besoin 
d’une prédication du christianisme que ne soit 
pas en conflit avec les enseignements de la sci- 
ence ni avec les aspirations de la démocratie, 
d’un christianisme libéral, progressif, et qui soit 
l’adaptation du principe religieux et moral per- 
manent de I’Evangile aux besoins changeants 
des intelligences et des organizations sociales. 

Votre ambition en Amérique comme la notre 
en France est de parvenir 4 une notion toujours 
plus pure de cet évangile des temps modernes et 
4 une pratique toujours plus fidéle de l’Evangile 
éternel. En agissant ainsi, nous avons, les uns 
et les autres, l’assurance d’étre fidéles a l’esprit 
du Christ. 

Nous vous adressons done aussi les vceux les 
plus sympathiques pour la prospérité de votre 
Association et pour le succés de votre ceuvre, et 
nous vous prions d’agréer l’expression de notre 
fraternelle communion. 

Baron F. DE SCHICKLER, 
Président dela Délégation Libéral 

des Eglises Réformés de France. 

PH. JALABERT, 
Sécerétaire. 

JEAN REVILLE. 

ETIENNE COQUEREL, 

G. BoNET-MAURY. 

CHARLES WAGNER. 

A. SABATIER. 

G. FONTANES. 

J. EmtLe Roperty. 


Paris, le 15 Avril, 1900, jour de Phques. . 


BupDapEst, May 4, 1900. 
To THE REVEREND THE SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Bos- 
TON: 

Sir,—Will you kindly bring to the notice of 
the Association the following resolution passed 
in our consistorial meeting held at Budapest, 
May 3? 

That the members of the Unitarian Church at 
Budapest desire to convey their best wishes to 
the Unitarian brethren assembled in Boston to 
attend the anniversary meetings. They recol- 
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lect with sincere gratitude the sympathy and 
support they have for years received from the 
Association’s liberality. They are glad to know 
that the tie of spiritual fellowship is still strong 
enough to inspire Unitarians for united effort 
on both sides of the water. They are proud to 
follow the leadership on the field of morals and 
religion of. your clear-minded teachers of sainted 
memory, and hope to be able, after centuries of 
sorrow and trial, to keep pace with the spirit of 
modern times. They send each and all their 
love and greeting to all brethren in America, 
and pray for the success of the Association in 
the future. May God bless your hearths, your 
schools and churches throughout the land of 
Liberty first-born. We are, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
JosANN MIKOLS. 


Kotozsvar, HunGary, April 11, rgoo. 
FROM THE REPRESENTATIVE CONSISTORY OF 
THE HUNGARIAN UNITARIANS TO THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
GREETING AND GOoD’s BLESSING. 


Dear Christian Brethren,—It was a great 
pleasure to us te hear that you are to celebrate 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of your Associa- 
tion this year on the 25th of May in Boston. 

We received also with deep gratitude that 
you have invited our Church to this festivity. 
And we are glad to be able to send a represen- 
tative in the person of Prof. George Boros, who 
is the dean of our Divinity School, at Kolozsvar, 
and editor of the Unitarian periodical. At the 
same time we beg to welcome you as well as the 
conference through these lines with brotherly 
love. 

Dear brethren, you are celebrating only the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of your Association ; 
but we have already, with God’s providence, 
celebrated the Three Hundredth Anniversary of 
our Church in the year of 1868. Thus, concern- 
ing you, we are a great deal older than you, 
But we cannot say that we are also so much 
stronger, nor that we are nearer the great end 
before us. For the birthday of our religion was 
in such a time, when the sun of freedom of 
conscience, from the heavenly shrine of which 
our Unitarian religion was born, found only a 
small opening, through which it could throw its 
benign rays upon humanity, the greatest part of 
which, alas! concerning faith, even in our days 
is rather fond of darkness than light. 

And no sooner was our Church founded by 
the unparalleled eloquence and perseverance of 
our first Bishop Francis David, under the rule 
of John Sigismund, then Prince of Transylvania, 
than it was attacked on all sides, so that only 
the zeal and liberality of our faithful ancestors 

could save it from peril for us during three 


‘hundred years. Accordingly, for the sake of 


many troubles and persecutions, our Church 
could not make such a great progress as it may 
be expected for so long a time. 

Your Association, dear brethren, was estab- 
lished in a more favorable period. We know 
that your forefathers had also their struggles in 
founding their congregations. Nevertheless, 
your Association in its childhood, when devel- — 
opment is the greatest and quickest, in your 
free country could develop more rapidly. You 
could easier spread your wings and fly higher 
and raise higher the flag of our faith, and collect 
a great many.under it in a short time; in which 
you had also a privilege, that your 
was listened to by a greater m 
language was understood by more c 
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people, while our language does not sound even 
to-day beyond the boundary of Hungary. 
But we are not greedy of you for all these. 
On the contrary, we bless our God that you can 
serve with greater power and spread in a larger 
circle the truth, which we also profess to be our 
truth. ‘ 
Everything which informs us of your work 
and of its result, of your progress and hope, fills 
our heart with real joy. For we also regard in 
these things our own progress and fulfilment of 
our hope. 
We honor your great and representative men 
who in the past and present have done and are 
doing a great service in promoting the true 
cause of the kingdom of God. We admire 
your liberality, with which you endeavor to 
spread the worship of the one God and the 
practice of philanthropy, not only in your own 
country, but in the various parts of the world 
also. We remember with grateful thanks your 
liberality shown toward our Church in many 
times and many ways. On the other hand, we 
do not doubt, in your sympathy and brotherly 
love to us, that you acknowledge our struggles 
in the past and our endeavors in the present for 
the same noble ends, for which you also are 
working; namely, to bring men nearer to God, 
to our heavenly Father, and thus to give a firm 
foundation to universal culture. 
And now we recommend Mr. George Boros 
into your kind attention, hoping that you will 
receive him with the same kindness as you 
treated our former representative, Prof. John 
Kovacs in the year of 1882. 
With the kindest regards and fraternal greet- 
ings, we remain, 
Yours most truly, 

JosEPH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary. 
FROM THE MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
CONSISTORY, HELD AT KOLOZSVAR IN 1900 
ON THE IITH OF APRIL, 


The Sunday School. 


One of the things lacking for a better suc- 
cess of our Unitarian Sunday-schools has 
been a wise combination of forces. We 
have held ourselves aloof. For one reason 
and another there has been a reluctance on 
the part of ministers, superintendents, and 
teachers to unite in meetings or methods. 
This injurious condition is passing away. 
More and more we see a unity of spirit and 
operations spreading through our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools. We shall be much stronger, 
much more courageous, by the widening and 
deepening of this co-operative spirit. As 
an illustration of this improvement, we make 
record of a successful union meeting of Sun- 
day-schools, held last Sunday, June 3, at the 
_ First Parish Church of Roxbury (Dr. De 
Normandie, pastor). The exercises were 
very intcresting, and consisted of addresses, 
singing, and devotional exercises. The 
speakers were Rev. James Eells of First 
Church, Boston, and Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, 
‘supervisor of Boston public schools. There 
Were seventeen Sunday-schools represented, 
coming from the following churches: Dor- 
chester, Brookline, Dorchester, Milton, Can- 
ton, Boston, Newton, Barnard Memorial 
Boston), West Roxbury, Roslindale, and 
Jamaica Plain. It will be remembered that 
this inspiring and helpful service was held 
- Whitsu . It would be well if our 
nday-schools took heed to the various 
1 days of the church by observing 
in this form of mass meetings. 
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There is a noticeable change in the pro- 
grammes this spring prepared by the various 
conferences. Provision has been made in 
nearly every case for a forenoon or afternoon 
devoted to Sunday-school subjects. Nothing 
could be more appropriate, nothing wiser 
planned for the welfare of the churches them- 
selves. Teachers assemble with great devo- 
tion in their own organizations, and listen to 
exhortations which are hardly in place for 
them. The speakers themselves often express 
the wish that they had the varied audience 
which makes up a conference. The great 
need is to enforce on the parental mind the 
arguments which teachers are so often forced 
to hear. We hail with delight the marked 
attention, not only appropriate, but sagacious, 
now given to the great problem of religious 
and moral training. Let conferences continue 
to develop this subject; for it has most in- 
teresting phases, and also embodies issues 
which concern our deepest hopes. 


Even when Sunday-schools take but a short 
vacation, the life of the church and the con- 
dition of all, young and old, do not seem to 
be favorable to contributions. Therefore, as 
the summer-time heat approaches, we urge 
upon our churches and Sunday-schools the 
virtue of sending in contributions as speedily 
as possible to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. We hope that the good cheer cre- 
ated by the generosity of the past few months 
will be increased by continuing donations of 
a loyal kind. The First Unitarian Church 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., has turned a new leaf by 
sending a contribution, the first for several 
years. And from Geneseo, Ill., comes the 
first contribution so far known on the record 
of the treasurer’s book of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Helpful financial re- 
membrances have also been received from 
Charlestown, Mass., Arlington, Mass., and 
Quincy, Ill. Will those who read this para- 
graph and have to do with such matters take 
steps to make sure that a contribution is 
taken and sent during June to 25 Beacon 
Street? 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. James 
Henry Ecob, D.D., having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship, is hereby com- 
mended to the churches. 


There will be a special meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance at Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Friday, June 8, 
3 P.M., to hear Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai pre- 
sent the needs of the Japanese Mission. A 
full attendance is most earnestly requested. 


The one hundred and third session of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held in 
the Unitarian Church, Arlington, Wednesday, 
June 13. There will be addresses by Rev. 
Piotap Chunder Mozoomdar of Calcutta and 
Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai of Tokio, Japan. 


The first service in the sixth season of 
special Unitarian meetings on Boston Com- 
mon was held on Sunday afternoon, June 3. 
The service was conducted by Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot, a cornetist leading the hymn- 
singing, as usual. A neat movable stand has 
been provided for the speakers; and the posi- 
tion occupied this year is under the fifth tree 
from Charles Street, on the Beacon Street 
Mall. Dr. Hale was unable to be present; 
and Rev. E. A. Horton gave an address, 
which was unfortunately cut short by a heavy 
rain-storm. These meetings will be held 
every Sunday at the same tree, at five o’clock. 


Norfolk Conference: The one hundredth 
session will be held Tuesday, June 12, with 
the Church of the Unity, Randolph, Mass., 
Rev. William Safford Jones, minister. 
Meeting called to order, ten o’clock, for 
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business; historical sketches of the Norfolk 
Conference by the secretary and Rev. Henry 
F. Jenks; paper by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
‘*The Work of the Church: What to do, and 
How to do it’’; discussion, led by Rev. 
F. W. Pratt of Wollaston; devotional ser- 
vice, with sermon by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., of Roxbury; collation; ‘‘The 
Sunday-school,’’ address by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford of Waltham; address, Rev. Tomoyo- 
shi Murai of Tokio, ‘‘Our Unitarian Cause 
in Japan.’’ Trains leave Boston for Ran- 
dolph 8.28 A.M. (without change), and at 
8.43, 9 28, 9.43, via South Braintree, and 
thence by electrics. Electrics leave Milton 
Lower Mills on the hour and half-hour, run- 
ning time thirty minutes, returning in same 


order. Train returns at 4.54. George M. 
Bodge, Westwood, Secretary. 
Boston.—King’s Chapel: On Monday, 


June II, at 10.30 A.M., the annual meeting 
of the Ministers’ Union will be held, at 
which Dr. Edward Everett Hale will give an 
address upon ‘‘James Martineau,’’ and 
Bishop Mallalieu an address upon ‘‘ Dwight 
L. Moody.’’ This union is entirely unde- 
nominational; and all ministers of every 
church are invited, and considered members 
full and equally while they attend its meet- 
ings. 

The Sunday School Union of Boston held 
its last meeting of the season at the Church 
of the Disciples, Monday evening, May 28. 
After the social and supper the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were read and 
accepted. Mr. Drew, the treasurer, being 
absent, his report was given by Mr. D. R. 
Child. ~Rev. Edward A. Horton for the 
Nominating Committee read the following 
list of officers and directors for the coming 
year. They were elected in the usual way: 
president, Mr. George Pierce, Brookline; 
vice-president, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Rox- 
bury; secretary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter, 
Boston; treasurer, Mr. Clarence B. Hum- 
phreys, Dorchester; directors, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, Miss Margaret Sears, Mr. Frank M. 
Leavitt, Mr. Frank L. Clapp, and Mrs. 
A. P. Reccord. 

Mr. Horton spoke of Mr. Drew’s long and 
fabthful service, and offered the following: 
‘‘We have heard with great regret of the 
severe illness of our friend and fellow- 
worker, the treasurer of the Union, Mr. 
Drew; but that sorrow has been lessened by 
the good news of his improved health. We 
send to him our hearty greetings of sympathy 
and affection, wishing for him speedy re- 
covery and early return to his important 
daily duties. We also desire to put on 
record our appreciation of Mr. Drew’s faith- 
ful service as president and treasurer.’’ It 
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was voted that this message of remembrance 
be transmitted by the secretary to Mr. Drew. 

The subject for the evening’s discussion 
was ‘‘The Present Needs and Opportunities 
of the Sunday-school.’’ The speakers were 
Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. John W. Austin of 
Dedham, and Rev. William H. Pulsford of 
Waltham. 

Mr. Horton spoke of the increase of inter- 
est in Sunday school work shown in the an- 
niversary meeiings. Speaking of the needs 
of the Sunday-school, he gave first place to 
the Sunday-school's finding its recognized 
place, the relation it bears to the church and 
to society. it is not a rival or a competitor 
of the church, but an ally. Second, he 
placed a completed and systematized curricu- 
lum. While the present one-topic system 
is good, something better is to come. A 
truly graded course will be provided when 
the schools want it. The third great need is 
a heartier, nobler co-operation by the church, 
the minister, and the parents, and a recogni- 
tion of the financial needs of the schools. 
One of the great opportunities is that of in- 
stilling a saner sense of trust in the universe, 
—the idea of God as a calm, regnant being 
whose laws govern all things well. The so- 
ciological tendencies must be seized and ap- 
propriated. This great enthusiasm for hu- 
manity must be made practical, made into 
permanent realities. Another opportunity is 
that of developing the idea of better organized 
religion. Mr. Horton paid tribute to Mr. 
Tuttle’s work as president during the year, 
and closed with greetings from the New York 
Sunday School Union, which he had lately 
visited. 

Mr. Austin made a plea for the better un- 
derstanding of children, not only as undevel- 
oped adults, but as having intrinsic value in 
themselves. Part of the work of the teacher 
is to train the child for future years; but 
another—and as important a work—is that of 
bringing out the most beautiful side of the 
child nature. The three most important 
needs, Mr. Austin thought, were: first, a 
closer acquaintance with the Bible on the 
part of teachers; second, a more thorough 
grounding for the children in the beautiful 
things of the Bible and in hymnology, and, 
in the advanced classes, more study of early 
Christianity; and, third, the making of the 
Sunday-school a vital part of the church. 
The teacher has a great work, and all his 
powers will be taxed to the utmost. The 
best teacher is the one who is the best incar- 
nation of the newer thought of childhood, 
and who, like a true artist, can see and bring 
out the artist in the child. 

Mr. Pulsford begged the teachers not to be 
discouraged. The best teachers suffer most 
from discouragement. When you judge of 
what your work is worth, do not measure it 
by your high ideals, but by simpler ones. 
Quiet, personal relationship between teacher 
and pupil is, the first essential. Religion 
must be vital to you, and you must give what 
you feel. You may leave out the Bible, the 
history, the hymnology; but you must teach 
about yourself. What you are you can give. 
The greatest need of the Sunday-school is 
your personality. Not because you know a 
great deal of the externals should you teach, 
but because you have gotten something of the 
art of life, and are willing to give what you 
have to the children. 

The meeting adjourned till October. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey: Unity Club celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary, May 28, with a musical pro- 
gramme and historical papers in the church 
and a reception in the vestry. Four hundred 
and eighty persons have been connected with 
Unity Club, sixty-seven of whom were there. 
The average membership for twenty years 
is one hundred and fifteen. The club has 
paid into the treasury of the First Parish 
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$3,000, and has a balance in its treasury. 
It has held two hundred regular meetings, 
besides conducting a Study Class for eight 
seasons. The pastor was surprised by an 
eulogistic speech from a member of the parish 
committee, with the presentation of a purse 
of gold. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The men of the First 
Parish have organized a club which held a 
very successful meeting on May 28. The 
membership at present is one hundred and 
twenty-five. The first meeting took the form 
of a reception to the foreign visitors of the 
American Unitarian Association. Short and 
interesting addresses were made by Mr. 
Mozoomdar of India, Prof. Oppert of Ger- 
many, Prof. Boros of Hungary, Mr. Hocart 
of Belgium, and Mr. Hargrove of England. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church has reached its seventieth year, 
and celebrated the event most happily on the 
27th of May by dedicating a handsome rose 
window, the design of Frederick Wilson of 
the Tiffany House of New York, in memory 
of the men and women who, between 1830 
and 1840, made possible the permanence of 
the chuich. The central figure of the memo- 
rial is a noble and sweet form of Truth, 
bearing a reversed sword, a flaming torch, a 
key, and a laurel wreath; while around it, in 
a series of scrolls, are antique lamps and 
inscriptions of leading moral graces, —truth, 
righteousness, love, courage, patience, jus- 
tice, and freedom. The donors were de- 
scendants of the founders, some of them 
being now members of other than Unitarian 
churches, who have been glad to bear witness 
to the character and devotion of their fore 
fathers and mothers, and many of whom were 
present at the dedication. Rev. George A. 
Thayer gave an historical account of the early 
years of Unitarianism in Cincinnati. A de- 
scendant of one of the founders, Mr. Harold 
Ryland, made the address of presentation ; and 
Davis James, a four-year-old successor of the 
founders, drew away the veil from the window. 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. G. E. Macllwaine: 
A successful entertainment has added $118 to 
our treasury. The Chickering grand piano, 
purchased last fall, has been paid for in full. 
We are planning for our annual ‘‘ Rally Day’’ 
on the 24th of June. Dr. Hale visits us 
early in September. The church was repre- 
sented at the anniversary meetings. 


Montclair, N.J.—Rev. Arthur H. Grant: 
Unity Hall, which was originally built for 
the use of the Unitaricn society, has been 
released for five years by the Unitarian so- 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


vow READY: 
1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 


2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 


‘Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

1%. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarilanism in 
America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

27%. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29.Ian Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. (By Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow and Sunshine. 

31. Hindered Lives. 

32. “The City of God.” 


(By Rev. 


(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 
33. Oneness with God. (By Babu Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar.) 


PW page nt Be ame 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or 


series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 2 ag a 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


ciety. A building fund has been started for 
a church, and it is hoped at the expiration of 
the lease that the society may be able to 
decide upon a permanent home. — 


West Newton, Mass.—The annual par- 
ish meeting held May 28 was enthusiastic. 
The treasurer’s report showed that, while 
the total expenses of the society, amounting 
to $4,900, had been readily met, the amount 
raised for missionary and charitable work 
had exceeded $5,000, the society thus giving 
away a sum more than the total of its expen- 
diture upon itself. It was voted to increase 
the minister's salary from $4,000 to $5 000. 


General Theological Library. 


At last the aims of Dr. S. K. Lothrop, Dr. 
Chandler Robbins, Dr. Charles Burroughs, 


Theological Library, are likely to be realized 
in full measure. This week the library has 
been made free to all New England clergy- 
men. The broad range of thought covered 
by its books will make this a real boon to 
them all. Ministers in Greater Boston may 
get books in person at the library, No. 53 
Mt. Vernon Street. Others in any part of 
New England may draw them through their 
local libraries. For the latter method let any 
minister likely soon to want a good book on 
some professional theme send to the libra- 
rian, Rev. George A. Jackson, for a blank 
application for his library, to be made a dis- 
tributing branch, and his book will be pro- 
vided for. It is expected that low postal 
rates will before long be secured on library 
exchanges, making the cost of transportation 
very small. 


; Franklin M. Pevey. 


Dr. Pevey died at his residence in Wilton, 
N.H., May 1, of acute Bright’s disease. 
Dr. Pevey was the son of Benjamin Abbot 
and Clarissa Whittemore Pevey. He was 
born in Bennington, N.H., May 2, 1833, and 
would therefore have been just sixty-seven 
years old if he had lived one day more. His 
grandfather was Peter Pevey, who was in the 
army at the surrender of Burgoyne, and after- 
ward became a major in the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment, New Hampshire militia. His 
grandmother was the sister of J. A. Cum- 
mings, author of a spelling-book and geogra- 
phy extensively used seventy-five years ago. 
In 1836 Dr. Pevey’s parents removed to 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. At the age of eighteen 
Franklin went to Clinton, Mass., where he 
studied the profession of dentistry. From 
1854 to 1857 he practised in New Ipswich, 
N.H. In 1858 he married Nancy B, Sheldon 
of Wilton, and immediately came here to 
live, and has resided here ever since, a suc- 
cessful dentist, a prominent and useful citi- 
zen, a devoted church member. For several 
years he was the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, in which he ever took a spe- 
cial interest. He has been a member of the 
Business Committee of the church for a num- 
ber of years, but his work in behalf of the 
church cannot be indicated by any official 
sition that he has held. He was incessant 
in his activity, generous in his support, con- 
stant in his attendance. It is well known 
that his chief interest, energy, and zeal were 
‘concentrated on the church. It is here that 
his loss will be the most severely felt. The 
interest and zeal manifested by Dr. Pevey as 
a citizen and a member of a local parish he 
carried into all the larger relations of the 
National Conference and the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. At the many meetings at Saratoga, 
rile holding no office and seeking no recog- 
tion, he was always actively engaged in 
plan’ ng and doing something to add to the 
pleasure and comfort of the delegates. 


and others, who long ago founded the General |. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*A bookworm,’’ replied papa, ‘‘is a person 
who would rather read than eat, or it is a 
worm that would rather eat than read.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


His Wife: ‘‘If you can stop reading about 
the Boer war for a few minutes, I have some- 
thing to tell you about the cook.’’ The Sub- 
urbanite: ‘‘Yes? Is she going to trek?’’— 
Puck. 

‘‘Was Rome founded by Romeo?’’ in- 
quired a pupil of the teacher. ‘‘No, my 
son,’’ replied the wise man: ‘‘it was Juliet 
who was found dead by Romeo.’’—/ome 
Journal. 


Mrs. Johnsing: ‘‘Can’t stay long, Mrs. 
Snow: I just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band.’’ Mrs. Snow: ‘‘Fo’ 
de lan’ sakes, honey, doan come to me. I 
can't even play on a mouf organ.’’ 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday-school 
class) : ‘‘Now can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission?’’ Small Scholar: 
‘*Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed, and haven’t.’?’— 77t- Bits. 


Minister: ‘‘I wish I could persuade my 
laymen to treat me naturally.’’ Layman: 
‘““In what way?’’ Minister: ‘‘Just this. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, Now I have a 
vacuum of about $150. I should like my 
laymen to abhor it sufficiently to fill it up.’’ 


Stranger: ‘‘How is this? The doors of all 
these handsome offices are wide open, but the 
occupants seem to have fled.’’ Native of 
Chicago: ‘‘That’s right. They have fled. 
President Harper of the Chicago University 
is just coming down the street, and he’s got 
to raise $73,000 before six o’clock!’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


Grant Allen wrote a paper upon insects and 
bugs, and sent it to his publisher. Several 
days after, he wrote to the publisher: ‘*‘Re- 
turn at once proofs of chapter on ‘Bugs.’ I 
have found out that I have done one of them 
an injustice. I dreamed about him all one 
night after I mailed the matter to you; and 
he looked at me with reproachful eyes, and 
said I had made him out worse than he was. 
In looking up his history from a later source, 
I have found out that he was right.’’ 


In the Plymouth congregation there was at 
one time a woman who was a thorn in the 
flesh. She had a harsh voice and a stiff 
manner of speaking. Her long-drawn-out, 
dull discourses wearied the congregation. 
But Mr. Beecher was patient. At last he, 
too, reached the limit of endurance; and one 
evening, when she sat down, after talking 
nearly half an hour, he arose, and in his 
deep tones said slowly, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I still 
believe in women speaking in meeting.’’ 
She spoke no more. —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Miss Ellen Terry recently wrote to a Lon- 
don newspaper: ‘‘We played ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ one Christmas Day in America; 
and I gave a pass to a nice, kind, old colored 
waiter, who attended me at my hotel. After 
the play I asked him what had struck him 


most,—‘The pound of flesh?’ ‘No.’ ‘The 
running away of Jessica?’ ‘No.’ ‘The 
Jew?’ ‘No.’ ‘What, then?’ ‘Oh, it cer- 


tainly pleased me mighty to see all those 
lovely ladies and gentlemen a-bowin’ ’em- 
selves down before the colored gentleman!’ 
He meant the Prince of Morocco,’’—Zzx- 
change. 
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TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, 1900. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15, at 2 o’clock p.m. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 
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West Newton English and Classical School. 
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Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
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ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 
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